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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean, In 
3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1033. London, 1826. 
Henry Colburn. 

To write playfully requires considerable tact; 

to write seriously demands much of thought 

and a suavity of expression ; and to combine 
tlle two species of composition is a task often 
attempted, but seldom with success. The 
tribute due to each is very different. To 
chase away a tear by the sunshine of a smile, 
or to convert a hearty laugh into a deep. 
drawn sigh, merely by the turning over of a 
few pages, calls for such necromancy of pen, 
that we wonder not few have succeeded, or 
that many have failed: to attempt is cer- 
tainly laudable, as a variety of theme is calcu- 
lated to awaken and keep alive attention; 
and to fail, although it may be dispiriting, is 
not disgraceful. We have been led into the 
above remarks by the perusal of the present 
work, of which we can hardly give a decisive 
opinion. Its design is good, though not ori- 
ginal; the narration of the voyage is good, 
yet we have read many such; and some of 
the tales are good, with several good for no- 
thing. We wish to award praise, yet cannot 
conscientiously do so; and we are tempted 
to censure, yet know not how to blame. In 
fact, these volumes are a melange, and, like 
all melanges, possess their features and their 
faults. There is, however, one excellence 
worthy of remark in the journal of this voy- 
age, which is not often met with in similar 
recitals, —an air of palpability and truth per- 
vades the whole, and the reader is soon con- 
vinced that the author has visited the scenes 
he describes, and is the historian of real 
events. This, in consequence, entitles him 
to that attention a manufacturer of Arctic pe- 
rils by a metropolitan fireside would look for 

In vain; but the Tales of a Voyager will never 

be in the foremost rank of that literature to 

which it belongs. As the companion of a 

leisure hour, or as a pleasing addendum to 

the requisites of the breakfast- table, its variety 
will render itever welcome. Although much 
has been done with something like success, 
more might have been effected, had the au- 
thor been less diffuse and more natural. It 

Is not enough that the foundation of a build- 

ing be good, unless the after-erections be 

Proportionably excellent; nor is it sufficient 

that the plan of enlivening a voyage b 

the inmates of a cabin (like Boccacio’ d 

¢ . e Boccacio’s la- 


dies, ) telling various stories, be amusing, if 


amusement is not created by such means. 
For ourselves, we candidly affirm, that, had 
we been enrolled members of the ‘ cabinet,’ 
we should more than once have preferred 
sleeping in our births, toa drowsy fit of loli- 


ing on a settee during the telling of some of 
these wondrous histories. But it is time we 
place before the reader the manner in which 
these tales are introduced. The author 
writes in the first person, and informs us that 
he is a native of London, and that his father 
is a merchant in that city. Of a numerous 
progeny, our scribe only is left, and he, from 
his consumptive habit, is expected to follow 
his brethren. To amend his health, and sa- 
tisfy a youthful curiosity, he determines to 
accompany a friend, who had been appoint- 
ed surgeon to a Greenlander, gains the sanc- 
tion of his pusents, and embarks, full of hope 
and spirits, on board the Leviathan, (a ficti- 
tious, though appropriate name,) under the 
command of a Captain Shafton. His expe- 
dition is of recent date, as his departure is 
noted on the 3rd of April, 1822. After the 
usual parting presents and tender adieus, our 
adventurer drops down the river, and in a 
short time finds himself fairly at sea. The 
description of the eastern coast of England 
and Scotland is well done, as are likewise 
the accounts of the Orkueys and Shetlands: 
at the latter islands the vessel receives its full 
compliment of mariners, and bounds merril 

onward to the high northern latitudes. To 
beguile the tedium between active employ- 
ment and inanimate leisure, it 1s proposed 
that the captain and chief officers, when 
meeting for grog and company, shall each 


those present; this is acceded to, and the va- 
rious recitals are taken down in short-hand 
by our author, interwoven with his log-book 
lected form to the public. 
don, an anecdote well told and entertaining. 


the Shetland isles,—romance it assuredly is, 


laid in the most mystic haunt of fiends in 
wonder loving Germany; absurd, unnatural, 





interests the imagination. Woolcraft, a story 
of real life, is worth perusal; its incidents 
'are probable, and its descriptions pleasing 
aud happy. 
more than rivals the Nikkur Holl in rank 
nonsense and fearless stupidity. The Assas- 


collection. A Vision of Lucifer we shall 
quote. The Vrow, or the Duich Wife and 
her Suitors, is both characteristic and cle- 
ver; as is Mortram, or the Rivals. The 


. : , 
narrate an adventure for the entertainment of 
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the Charioteer, or Night Adventures in Lon- | 


and as full of diablerie as if the scene were | 
| the fire—his pen whisked off, heaven only 


and extravagant, it neither excites fear nor | 


The Goth, or Italian Banditti, | 


of the voyage, and now presented in a col- | t 
The first of these is | 


Next follows the Nikkur Holl, a romance of | 


| 
| 


writer has noted every thing worthy of re- 
mark; entered into the spirit of whale-catch- 
ing with the gusto of an harpooner; pursued 
bears like a young Nelson; and endured the 
cold with a zeal equal to that of Capt. Parry. 
Were not the public already well acquainted 
with the method of killing the leviathans of 
the north, aud of avoiding the perils of the 
Arctic seas, we should willingly have extract- 
ed largely from this portion of the work; as 
it is, we decline, but not without expressing 
the pleasure we have received from its perusal, 

Our author is always at home in recording 
facts, and if he will only take another voyage 
without listening to the tales of others, we 
would wager our fame to the price of his 
copyright, that he would be eminently suc- 
cessful. As a proof how well he can de- 
scribe the miseries of shipboard, we quote the 
following :— 

‘ During the last three days the motion of 
the Leviathan was as trying to the temper as 
the humours of a scolding wife. Standing or 
walking, unsupported by some immoveable 
stay, was as impracticable as progression to 
an infant; and even the consolation of sitting 
at rest was denied us. More than once, when, 
during a deceitful truce, we had arranged onr- 
selves round the stove, to dry our mittens and 
renew our warmth, has a sudden lift on one 
side unshipped us all, and tumbled us, men 
and chairs, cats, mittens, mugs, pots, and fire- 
irons, to the lowest level. Woe to him thus 
caught in an unlucky position, for bumps and 
bruises, and a thousand little inexplicable 
miseries, were the punishment of being sur- 
yrised off guard. He who sat himself down 
to write without precaution, would perbaps, 
in half a second, behold his ink-stand roll, 
pouring out its sable fluid into the farther cor- 
ner of the cabin,—his paper gliding after it, 
as if eager to wipe up the black streams which 
should have been its own—his knife leap into 


knows where, and his patience—but who can 
talk of patience on such occasions? He may 
hurry to repair these mischances, if he will, 


_ and when he has managed to resettle himself, 


! 
} 
} 


sins is good,—one of the best tales in the | | 
elevation of that side on which he had hum- 
bly seated himself. as being the lowest and 


| Valetudinarian is rather sickly; but the last, | 


coarse, vapid, and disgusting. 
The most entertaining part of flrese vo- 
lumes is the voyage: with a keen eye the 


' comes one of those horrid kicks beneath the 


in hopes of continuing his occupation, an 
ominous shout, followed by a long shrieking 
groan of yards and cordage, bursts upon his 
ear, and announces that the ship is put upon 
another tack,—a fact which the immediate 


least liable to inconvenience, confirms. Then, 
while he rides leaning over the upper edge 
of the table, as if balanced on the ridge of a 


The Bearwolf, is, as an attempt at terror, | house, and endeavours to improve every mo- 


mentary lull, by inseribing a word or a line, 


weather quarter, and almost jerks his eyes 
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out of their sockets, or at least runs his pen, 
as if in forced contempt, through all his gra- 
phic labours. What at first might pass for 
Arabic or Persian, or for an arrow-headed 
manuscript from Persepolis, then appears not 
only far less intelligible, but as if iutention- 
ally scratched out; or, should he be in the 
act of delineating a bird or beast, or mass of 
ice, he. will find himself compelled to mark 
down sundry outlines, which convert his 
sketch into some fearful object of non-exist- 
ence. Those whom curiosity has tempted to 
inspect my MS., indited under such ease-de- 
stroying circumstances, will comprehend the 
reality of what I here describe; but those 
who have attempted to read them, have in- 
deed partaken of my sufferings.’ 

Now for the tale, and our review is ended : 

‘a VISION OF LUCIFER, 

‘“On my return from my first voyage I 
had no inclination to live ashore, for I had | 
quarrelled with every body in London, and 
near it, and I gladly accepted an offer made 
me by the captain of an East Indian free- 
trader, lying in the river, to sleep in his ship, 
and take charge of fer. “Ibis, you know, is 
a practice with ship-owners when in port; 
and the captain being proprietor of the Mar- 
vel, bid me live at his expense, although ] 
would willingly have been content with the 
lodging. One reason fer his liberality was, 
his wish to retain me as his watchman ; for, 
froma story having got afloat that the Marvel 
was haunted, it would have been difficult to 
procure a trusty fellow to look after her; and 
even then he might run away, in case any 
rogue should personate a ghost to alarm him. 

‘« T was aware of the report gone abroad 
about the spirit of the mate, who hanged him- 
self inva fit of phrenzy, appearing to those 
who slept on board ; but T was not in a hu- 
mour to care about goblins, nor even Beelze- 
bub himself: at least so [thought. I accord- 
ingly took possession of the ship, and esta- 
blished myself in the cabin, where I lived like 
« hermit, upon what [ found in the store-room. 
{ was, indeed, some such a recluse as the 
rat who retired into a hollow cheese, to avoid 
the temptations of the world, for I had where- 
with, in a fluid as well as a solid shape, to 


conter§ ‘Anv lover of good things; but 1| 


should have been satisfied with a biscuit and 
a slice of bacon, had not these luxuries offer- 
ed themselves to my hand. 

‘« For the first week of my residence in 


the marvel, no signs of supernatural visitors | 


were given, although I once or twice fancied 
1 heard footsteps, or something like them, 
traversing betwixt decks; but then I was sa- 
tisfied, that if any feet caused these sounds, 
they could not be the feet of ghosts, who walk 
not, but glide along without noise, and I al- 
ways convinced myself that it was nothing 
real, by going towards the place whenever my 
fancy startled my ears. Besides, 1 always 
took such care ta fasten down the hatches 
and the companion door, that I was certain 
no one could get down below, without giving 
me sufficient notice of his intentions. The 
middle of the second week arrived, and found 
me laughing at the fears of others, and free 
from any of my own, when one night I was 
awakened by a strange sensation, as if of a 
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cold hand laid upon my face; and as my 
consciousness increased, I was almost certain 
I felt it distinctly withdrawn. I fancied, too, 
that I heard a faint gliding sound rustle across 
the state-room, and die away beyond the 
bulk-head that formed the ps fe it, and | 
Strained my eyes in that direction, through 
the intense darkness, to try if I could distin- 
guish any object. My belief was that some- 
body had entered the ship, and laid his hand 
on my face, in search of plunder, not know- 
ing that any one slept aboard ; but on turn- 
ing out and examining the door, I found it 
fastened on the inside, as I had left it; and 
on going out into the cabin, every thing was 
in its place, for t struck a light on purpose to 
be certain. 

‘* During the interval of a week, I was 
disturbed from my sleep three times in a si- 
milar manner, and always without further 
elucidation of the cause. Once I thought I 
heard a kind of tittering whisper uttered, as 
the cold hand was passed across my face, but 
I could distinguish no words, and I vainly 
endeavoured to grasp hold of ‘any thing that 
might be near, by extending my arms reund 
about my bed. I attempted to account for 
the annoyance, by supposing a mouse or a 
rat paid me a visit, for there were several 
holes by which they could enter, although 
there was nothing in the state-room to tempt 
their appetites. Still, there was something 
in the application of the touch, not like the 
patting of a rat’s paws, for though the feet of 
those vermin are very cold, they are but small, 
and could not have conveyed the sensation of 
a broad heavy hand laid over my eyes, which 
was the feeling I experienced. Besides, I 
more thaw once perceived the withdrawing of 
the strange limb, and, from several little cir- 
cumstauces, I deduced that the whole arm 
was placed on my pillow, and suddenly 
snatched away. Without being superstitious, 
I naturally began to grow curious, as well as 
somewhat uneasy about this nocturnal visita- 
tion, and I endeavoured to keep awake for 


two or three hours after retiring to bed, in | 
hopes of gaining some clue to the mystery. I | 


could not well doubt that it was somethiug 
real, but I could ascribe no cause for its 
reality, and I was averse to suppose the hand 
of the suicide mate’s ghost was pressed upon 
my face, especially as it was too heavy for a 


4 
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‘“ In order to render myself watchful, | 
spent the whole of one afternoon in tryin 
sleep, and by means of darkening the me 
I did sleep for several hours. At bed-time [ 
placed a candle in a dark lanthorn, which { 
concealed by my bed-side, so that not one 
ray of light emanated from it; and I turned 
in, determined to lie awake all night. Hoy. 
ever, in spite of my resolution, | dropped 
into a doze a little before midnight, so stron 
is the force of habit, as well of the body as of 
the mind. J] did not, however, sleep as 
soundly as if I had not reposed in the even. 
ing, and I was aroused by an indistinct 
sound, which came from some part of the 
ship, close to the cabin. Those who have 
sat up late, and slept in their chair, and 
awoke suddenly in the dead of the night 
may have occasionally experienced a con. 
fused, depressed, half superstitious state of 
ideas, upon first breaking from their slumber, 
and finding themselves left in the dark by 
their expended lamp—cold, cheerless, and 
scarcely conscious of their exact situation, 
Such were my feelings upon being disturbed 
from my sleep, heightened by various at- 
tendant circumstances, such as the expected 
visit of a ghost, and the beating of the rising 
tide at the sides of the ship, which rocked 
and pitched slightly under the influence of a 
high wind. It was a cold November’s night, 
and I had not yet got warm in bed. I had 
refrained from taking my evening's glass of 
grog, that I might he awake, and a thousand 
nameless uncomfortable feelings harassed me, 
without any specific distress, or pain, or as- 
signable cause. In fact, to use a common 
phrase, I awoke in ‘ the horrors,’ and the 
certainty of having heard an unaccountable 
sound near me did not dispel them. I re- 
solved, however, neither to move nor to draw 
breath audibly, that I might run the better 
chance of entrapping the troublesome spin, 
and indeed { felt a disposition to breathe 
short and lie still, which was very favourable 
to my purpose. In spite of one’s reason, 
there is a tendency in the human mind to 
foster and encourage fancies of supernatural 





spirit to be lawfully possessed of. While 1 


continued awake, I burned alight, which I ex- | 


tinguished when about to resign my senses to 


forgetfulness, for fear of accident; and I was. 


never disturbed while I kept watch, although | 
I maintained it long past the usual hour of | 
the visit; but, as soon as I was asleep, which | 
was immediately after I put out my candle, | 


the cold chilly touch weighed for a moment 
on my eyelids, and glanced off when I awoke, 
followed by the same deadened rustling 
sound and the half-whispered titter. 

** At length, being resolted neither to 
give way to the insidious suggestions of su- 
perstition, which occasionally crept into my 
mind, nor to endure the repeated breaking 
of my rest, the only comfort | at that time 
enjoyed, I conceived several plans for the 
detection of the intruder, and the first I put 
in practice was this. 


agency, and I perceived it in mine. I felt 
chilled throughout, and timid, though deter- 
mined not to be so, and I was holding my 
teeth close, that they might not chatter, when 
suddenly the cold damp heavy touch ofsome- 
thing like a naked arm was placed across my 
open eyes, which, upon my shrinking Invo- 
luntarily, was as suddenly withdrawn. Sum- 
moning my courage, I shook off a tremor 
that seized my frame, and bolting upright in 
bed, laid hold of my dark lanthorn, and 
turned it so as to throw a blaze of light over 
the state-room; and you may judge of my 
terror when I beheld, not a ghost, nor a thief, 
bnt a tall, dark-coloured serpent standing 
nearly erect by my bed-side, with its eyes 
brightly gleaming from a head, frightful and 
appalling beyond description. Never im my 
lite had I seen such a fearful object, for to 
the usual hideous and disgusting aspect of a 





snake, were added features peculiarly its own, 
and which almost led me to believe that Sa- 
tan himself was present before me, 1n the 
euise of this hateful reptile. The light of my 
: lanthorn, increased in brightness by a polish- 
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| ed steel reflector, fell in a glare upon the de- 
yilish apparition, and | discerned distinctly 
that its mouth was wide open, armed with 
large crooked fangs, and furnished with a 
long tongue, that vibrated menacingly be- 
yond its jaws. Its head was rather small, 
but, on eituer side, its neck was swollen out 
to an immense size, inflated, as 1 imagined, 
with poison, which it was about to inject into 
my veins, when it should spring and seize 
hold of me; but what seemed more horrible 
than all its other deformities, was, that in this 
bloated mass, which bolstered around its col- 
lar, were things which appeared like two 
wide eyes, in addition to the small ones in 
its head; and this sight almost convinced 
me that the monster could only be some dia- 
bolical spirit, for I knew that no animals but 
insects have more than a pair of visual or- 
gans. Ina state of mingled awe, doubt, and 
utter dismay, I remained holding my lan- 
thorn, and staring at the dire countenance of 
the serpent, which all the while stood erect, 
waving its body in the manner of a rope 
shaken at one end, while its tongue played 
around its lips, its eyes glittered, and its 
scales gleamed. I felt, or fancied that I felt, 
as if fascinated by its glance, and began to 
give myself up for lost; for I had heard of 
the power of fascination possessed by snakes, 
which deprives the victim of the energy to 
escape or defend itself. Besides, this crea- 
ture, serpent, or devil, was not a small enemy 
of the kind, for it stood nearly four feet from 
the floor, which, as my bed was fixed down 
low, brought its head nearly level with my 
face; and my fear of moving, lest I should 
provoke it to dart upon me, held me ina 
state of stillness as complete as if I had been 
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rivetted by the hateful influence of which I | 


was so much afraid. Had it not been for an 
innate disbelief of the existence of goblins, I 
should probably have spoken to the dragon 
who kept me thus at bay, for it had all the 
characteristics of a demon, as far as the ima- 
gination could array an evil spirit in a visible 
form; but either scepticism or terror kept 
my tongue quiet, and, while neither of us 
seemed disposed to do otherwise than stare 
at each other, my candle, which was nearly 
burnt out, sunk into the socket, and the 
flame expired. 

** All my horrors before this moment 
were nothing to what seized me when I found 
myself exposed, in darkness, to the venomous 
fury of an unknown, though undoubtedly a 
dangerous, serpent. A long hiss, which it 
uttered, and which I deemed preparatory to 
i$ Springing at me, wound up my feelings to 
a pitch of desperation, and, having nothing 
else at hand, t dashed my dark lanthorn to 
the place where it had stood when the light 
Was extinguished. Whether my missile struck 
the reptile or fiend, I know not, but a horri- 
ble hissing filled the state-room, and a rat- 
tling and groping noise succeeded, and ina 
short time I heard my enemy behind the 
ulkhead, retreating swiftly, as its repeated 
sibilations indicated by their growing less 
audible, 

““ Bathed in a cold sweat, and stiffened 
with fear as I was, I leaped out of bed as 
“von as I was assured that the devil was at 
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some distance, and I ran stumbling upon 
deck as fast as I could, where I remained 
till daylight. I then called a boat and went 
ashore, to relate my adventure to the captain. 

** Captain Y heard my relation 
with great attention, and with a little indica- 
tion of doubt, till it was nearly ended; but 
when I came to describe the visage of the 
apparition, he fell into such a choking fit of 
laughter, that I fancied he would have ex- 
pired in an agony of mirth. At length, he 
became calmer, and, while he wiped tears of 
merriment from his eyes, he told me he be- 
lieved my vision of Lucifer was nothing else 
than a large Cobra de Capello, which had 
belonged to the mate who killed himself 
aboard the ship. ‘The mate,’ added he, 
‘ was the last person who occupied the state- 
room, for, being disposed to be solitary, he 
volunteered to reside in the Marvel, as you 
have done. This serpent he bought of some 
jugglers in India, who used to exhibit several 
of the kind to the sailors, and it became his 
favourite pet, as he was always inclined to 
singularity of habits and lik:ngs. Its visits to 
you, I dare say, were only the continuance 
of a custom he had tanght it of warming ifself 
in his bed, when it was chilly ; and had you 
received it kindly, instead of staring it out of 
countenance, you would have found it a very 
amusing companion.’ 

‘«* But,’ cried I, in astonishment, ‘ the 
Cobra de Capello is a most poisonous ser- 
pent !’ 

‘“¢So it is,’ replied my friend; ‘ but 
the Indian snake-charmers take out their 
fangs before they teach them to dance, and 
this had doubtlessly undergone that opera- 
tion. What you took for rage and menace, 
was only one of the tricks of dancing it had 
been taught by its first masters, and it was 
exhibiting its accomplishments before you, to 
induce you to take it into bed, when you 
threw the lanthorn at it. I have seen it do 
the same thing twenty times by my poor 
mate’s bedside, when it wanted him to let it 
creep between the blankets.’ 

‘“ This explanation was sufficient, and I 
could have laughed as loudly as my com- 
panion at my own terrors, had not the hor- 
ror with which the supposed diabolical ser- 
pent had inspired me, still dwelt in my mind ; 
—even now, when I see a snake, I feel some 
slight renewal of my fears, though I smile to 
think of the delusion that occasioned them.’ ’ 








The Progresses of King James I. By Joun 
Nicuors, F.S. A. Part XVII. 


As this work approaches its completion, the 
claims of its important details become, if pos- 
sible, yet more conspieuous. ich, indeed, 
is the present part, in every variety of inte- 
resting matter; and we feel sincere pleasure 
in the certainty that the labours of Mr. Ni- 
chols will be wound up in a manner worthy 
of the industry and talent developed during 
the publication of the seventeen portions now 
before the public. The number under consi- 
deration is distinguished by-an addition of 
thirty-two pages more than are usually given, 
and by very beautiful engravings of a Mas- 
quer at Lord Hay’s Marriage, 1606-7, and 





of the Upper Compartment of a Window in 
the Chicken Ilouse, Hampstead, which was 
originally at Wroxton, fordshire, and 
which contains portraits of King James and 
the Marquis of Buckingham. e reprints 
consist of Middieton’s Triumphs of Love and 
Antiquity. Squire’s Triumphs of Peace, the 
London Pageants of 1619 and 1620, and 
Ben Jonson's Masque of News from the 
Moon; the latter is particularly amusing. 
We quote a brief example of the playful wit- 
ticisms with which it opens: a factor has in- 
quired whether the poet gives any information 
respecting the inns or ale-houses that are in 
the moon :— 

‘ Factor, What inns or ale-houses are there 
there? does he tell you? 

1st Herald. Truly, I have not ask’d him that. 

2nd Herald. Nor were you best, | believe 

Factor. Why, in travel a man knows these 
things without offence; I am sure if he be a 
good poet, he has discovered a good tavern 
in his time. 

First Herald. That he has; I should think 
the worse of his verse else. 

Printer. And his prose too, i* faith! 

Chronicler. Is he a man’s poet, or a wo- 
man's poet, I pray you? - 

2nd Herald, 1s there any such difference? 

Factor. Many; as betwixt your man’s tai- 
lor, and your woman's tailor. 

1s¢ Herald. How, way we beseech you? 

Factor. I'll shew you. Your man’s poet 
may break out strong and deep i’ the mouth, 
as he said of Pindar, ‘* Monte decurrens velut 
amnis;" but your woman's poet must flow, 
and stroke the ear, and, as one of them said 
of himself sweetly, — 
““ Must write a verse as smooth and calm as 

cream, 

In which there is ne torrent, nor searce stream.” 


Second Herald. Wave you any more on’t. 

Factor. No, 1 could never arrive but to 
this remnant. 

First Herald. Pity! would you had had 
the whole piece for a pattern to all poetry! 

Printer. How might we do to see your 
poet? did he undertake this journey, I pray 
you, to the moon on foot? 

First Herald. Why do you ask? 

Printer. Because one of our greatest poets 
(I know not how guod a one,) went to Fdin- 
burgh on foot*, and came back; marry, he 
has been restive, they say, ever since; for we 
have had nothing from him; he has set out 
nothing, I am sure. 

First Herald. Like enough, perhaps he 
has not all in; when he has all in, he will set 
out, I warrant you, at least those from whom 
he had it; it is the very same party that has 
been in the moon now. 

Printer. Indeed! has he been there sinee ? 
belike he rid thither then ? 

Factor. Yes, post, upon the poet’s horse, 
for a wager. 

First Herald. No, I assure you, he rather 
flew upon the wings of his muse. There are 
in all but three ways of going thither. One 
is Endymion’s way, by rapture in sleep, or 





* ‘Jonson here means himelf, having walk 
ed to Scotland on purpose tovisit Drommonad 
of Hawthormden, in the year 1619."——Whalley. 
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a dream. The other, Menippus’s way, by 
wing, which the poettook. The third, old 
Empedocles’s way; who, when he leaped 
into ANtna, having a dry sear body, and light, 
the smoke took him, and whift him up into 
the moon, where he lives yet waving up and 
down lke a feather, all soot and embers, 
coming out of that coal-pit; our poet met 
him, and talk’d with him. 

Chronicler. In what language, good sir? 

Second Herald. Only by signs and gestures, 
for they have no articulate voices there, but 
certain motions to music; all the discourse 
there is harmony. 

Factor. A fine lunatic language, in faith!’ 

Among the other subjects illustrated, we 
find an account of the destruction of the Ban. 
quetting House at Whitehall by fire, on which 
occasion many valuable papers were lost, 
though the Lord Chancellor Bacon and other 
peers exerted themselves greatly, and the fire 
did not rage with any fury more than an 
hour. 

Our next brief extract is relative to ‘ the 
royal huntsman’s recipe for strengthening his 
legs °— 

‘The king the next week makes a petty 
progress to Otelands, Oking, and Windsor, 
and so means to pass over the time hereabout 
till the 19th of the next month, that he re- 
moves from Theobalds to Royston on his 
journey northward, Ilis legs and feet are 
come pretty well to him, having found out a 
very good expedient of ease, to bathe them 
in every buck’s and stag’s belly in the place 
where he kills them; which is counted an 
excellent remedy to strengthen and restore 
the sinews. dl restv, he has fallen to his old 
diet, and will not be persuaded to forbear 
fruit nor sweet wines.’ 

We have stated that this number is unusu- 
ally attractive, and we cannot close our ina- 
dequate notice. without directing the atten- 
tion of the reader to some most amusing pas- 
sages descriptive of the offence given by the 
Spanish ambassador (the insolent and Jesuit- 
ical Gondemar,) to the London citizens, their 
mode of resenting the indignity, and the de- 
termined interference of the king. This, how- 
ever, is only one of many striking features, 
all of which will be found peculiarly gratify- 
ing and instructive. 
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* What is a modern poet's fate ? 
To write his thougits upon a slate :— 
The critic spits on what 1s done,— 
Gives it a wipe,—and all is gone.’ 


_ 
Spitting, Mr. Hood! certes, we know not of | 





our having a consumptive habit, and saving, 
expectoration. "Tis not our wont to spit, sir, 
and least of all in our critical capacity, and 
as for ‘ slates’ and ‘ wiping off’ such things, 
belong to oir boyhood’s day—not to our noon 
of manhood. Did we not know thee for a 
have been wrath with thee. Passing over 
face, adorned with a most ominous cut,—a 
pericranium ina goblet, with a hole in the top 
of the scull, in which a bone is introduced. 
In this said preface, we are told, that the de- 
signs are Mr. Hood’s; that ‘he was never 
meant to draw;’ that as Raphael, Fuseli, 
Michael Angelo, and Hogarth, committed 
biunders, ‘he does hope that his little enor- 
mities may be forgiven, and that his sketches 
may look interesting, like Lord Byron’s 
sleeper, with all their errors.’ 

ir witty pen-and-ink man needs no apo- 
logy; the illustrations, as it is the fashion to 
call all book-plates, are excellent, and are 
dashed of with that unstudied boldness, 
which is the very acme of perfection in 


grotesque. Among our favourites is the 
Cook’s Oracle—a figure with a frying-pan 
head, holding at arm’s length a gridiron, on 
the burs of which, like so many kidneys, are 
sundry crotchcets and quavers ; Doctor hitch- 
ener cannot fail to recognise this drawing. 


rion hovering around, comfortably taking a 
whiff, a noose dangling beneath him, is wor- 
thy of Cruikshank’s happiest efforts. Come 
o’er the Sea, a skeleton afloat in a coffin, is 
very good ; the swell of the waves hearing this 
unusual mariner, is happily done. Among 
the many, we have Son of the Sleepless, not 
the magnificent lines by Byron, but a half- 
dressed pere, nursing his squalling offspring 
by the light of achamber lamp. Oh! there’s 
nothing half so sweet in Life, is exemplified 
by some ragged boys around a sugar-hogs- 
head, from the crevices of which they are 
extracting liquorish remains ofthe moist. We 





Whins and Oddities, in’ Prose and Verse ; 
with Forty Original Designs. By 
Hoop, one of the Authors of Odes and 
Addresses to Great People, and the De- 
signer of the Progress of Cant. 12mo., pp. 
146. London, 1826. Lupton Relfe. 


Wuims and Oddities! exclaimed we. taking 
the volume up from a table overspread with 
publications, looking us wistfully in the face 
for notice,—in prose and verse too, and by 
Hood. ilood 1s clever, we soliloquised ; his 
Progress of Cant was Hogarthian, and bis 
Gdes to Great People were both metrical 
and witty,—a combination not often to be met 
with. We glanced at the title-page, turned 
over the first leaf, and found Whims and 
Oddities dedicated to the Reviewers, the 
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By Tuomas | 


consider this one of the best, if not the very 
| best, in the forty designs. We have Mr. Crabbe 
'likeacrab, and Bowles and George Colman 
|in the bowls of two spoons; the two latter, 
we presume, are from this, to be considered 
spoones; the last must assuredly, from his 
official freaks, be entitled to that honour, to 
which unenviable destination we willingly 
leave him. The volume coucludes with Ana- 
creon, junior, a bust of no common propor- 
tions. l 

' these etchings is impossible ; the graphic wit 
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fellow of infinite jest, in very truth we should | 
; : : | 
this stumbling block, we came to a witty pre- | 








sketchy delineations, particularly of the | 


The Last Man, seated on a gallows, with car- | 


To give an adequate description of | 


and the humorous ability they display, are | 
alone worth the price of the work, without | 


Of Mr. Hood’s literary talents, we can at | 
least allow the reader to judge; and yet we | 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 


eon a 
taste, and a few with which the public are ale 
ready well acquainted—witness Sally Brown 
and the Carpenter, now sung by the Water 
men of the Thames to the dash of their oars, 
in the same manner that the gondolier} of 
Venice once chanted the stanzas of Tasso : 
we presume our knights of the wherry, are 
not quite so melodious as the fine-voiced Ita. 
lians. The much-lamented Emery, from his 
singing this doleful history at his last bene. 
fit, gave it this waterish notoriety. Though 
rather lengthy, The Last Man is so good a 
set-off against Mrs. Shelley's, that we give it 
entire; the varied whim it exhibits, and the 
terseness of many of its lines are in keeping 
with its mock-mournful theme :— 





_ ©’ Twas in the year two thousand and one, 


A pleasant morning of May, 

I sat on the gallows-tree, all alone, 
A chaunting a merry lay,— 

To think how the pest had spared my life, 
To sing with the Iarks that day! 


‘When up the heath came a jolly knave, 
Like a scarecrow, all in rags: 

It made me crow to see his old duds 
All abroad in the wind, like flags ;— 

So up he came to the timbers’ foot 
And pitched down his greasy bags.— 

‘Good Lord! how blythe the old beggar was! 
At pulling out his scraps,— 

The very sigit of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkied chaps: 

“Come down,” says he, “ you Newgate-bird, 
And have a taste of my snaps!”— 

‘Then down the rope, like a tar from the mast, 
I slided, and by him stood : 

But | wish’d myself on the gallows again 
When I smelt that beggar’s food, 

A foul beef-bone aud a mouldy crust 5 
“Oh!” quoth he, “the beavens are good!” 

‘Then after this grace he cast him down: 
Says I, ** You'll get sweeter air 

A pace or two off, on the windward side” — 
For the felons’ bones lay there— 

But he only laugh’d at the empty skulls, 
And offer’d them part of his fare. 

««T never harm’d them, and they won't harm 

me: 

Let the proud and the rich be cravens :” 

I did not like that strange bezgar man, 
He look’d so up at the heavens— 

Anon he shook out his empty old poke ;— 
“ There’s the crumbs,” saith Le, “ for the 

ravens!” 

‘ft made me angry to see his face, 

It had such a jesting look 3; 





a 


But while ] made np my mind to speak, 
A small case-bottle be took : 
Quoth he, “though I gather the green water- 
CieSSy, 
My drink is not of the brook!” 
‘Full manners-like he tender’d the dram; 
Ob it came of a dainty cask! 
But, whenever it came to his turn to pull, 
“¢ Your leave, good sir, I must ask ; 
But [ always wipe the brim with my sleeve, 
When a hang.an sups at my flask © 
‘ And then he laugh’d so loudly and long, 
The churl was quite out of breath ; 
I thougit the very Old One was come 
| To mock me before my death, 
| And wish’d I had buried the dead men’s bones 
' That were lying about the heath ! 
‘ But the beggar gave mea jolly clap— 
| Come, let us pledge each other, 
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For all the wide world is dead beside, 
And we are brother and brother— 
I’ve a yearning for thee in my heart, 
As if we had come of one mother. 
«« [ye a yearning for thee in my heart 
That almost makes me weep, 
For as I passed from town to town 
The folks were all stone-asleep,— 
But when I saw thee sitting aloft, 
It made me both laugh and leap !” 


‘ Now a curse (I thought) be on his love, 
And a curse upon his mirth,— 

An’ it were not for that beggar man 
I'd be the king of the earth,— 

But | promis’d myself, an hour should come 
To make him rue his birth !— 


‘So down we sat and bous’d again 
Till the sun was in mid-sky, 

When, just as the gentle west-wind came, 
We hearken’d a dismal cry : 

‘Up, up, on the tree,” quoth the beggar 

mally 

«“ Till those horrible dogs go by!” 

‘And, lo! from the forest’s far-off skirts, 
They came all yelling for gore, 

A hundred hounds pursuing at once, 
And a panting hart before, 

Till he sunk adown at the gullows’ foot, 
And there his haunches they tore! 


‘ His haunches they tore, without a horn 
To tell when the chase was done ; 

And there was not a single scarlet coat 
To flaunt it in the sun! 

I turn’d, and look’d at the beggar man, 
And his tears dropp’d one by one! 


* And with curses sore he chid at the hounds, 
Till the last dropt out of sight, 

Anon saith he, “ let’s down again, 
And ramble for our delight, 

For the world’s all free, and we may choose 
A right cozie barn for to-night!” 

‘ With that, he set up his staff on end, 
And it fell with the point due West ; 

So we far’d that way toa city great, 
Where the folks had died of the pest— 

It was fine to enter in house and hall, 
Wherever it liked me best! — 


‘For the porters all were stiff and cold, 
And could not lift their heads ; 

And when we came where their inasters lay, 
The rats leapt out of the beds :— 

The grandest palaces in the land 
Were as free as workhouse slieds. 


‘But the beggar man made a mumping face, 
And knocked at every gute : 

It made me curse to hear how he whined, 
So our fellowship turn’d to hate, 

And I bade him walk the world by himself, 
For I scorn’d so humble a mate! 

*So he turn’d right and I turn’d left, 
As if we had never met ; 

And I chose a fair stone-house for myself, 
For the city was all to let; 

And for three brave holydays drank my fill 
Of the choicest that I could get. 

‘And because my jerkin was coarse and worn, 
I got me a properer vest ; 

It was purple velvet, stitch’d o’er with gold, 

,, And a shiuing star at the breast,— 

I'was euough to fetch old Joan from her grave 
To see me so purely drest!— 

* But Joan was dead and under the mould, 
And every buxom lass ; 

In vain I watch'd, at the window pane, 
For a Christian soul to pass ;— 

But sheep and kine wander’d up the stree’, 
‘And biowz'd on the new-come grass.— 
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‘When lo! I spied the old beggar man, 
And lustily he did sing '— 

His rags were lapp’d ina scarlet cloak, 
And acrown he had like a king ; 

So he stept right up before my gate 
And danc’d mea saucy fling! 

‘Heaven mend us all!—but, within my mind, 
I had kill’d him then and there ; 

To see him lording so braggart-like 
That was born to his beggar’s fare, 

And how he had stolen the royal crown 
His betters were meant to wear. 

* But God forbid that a thief should die 
Without his share of the laws! 

So I nimbly whipt my tackle out, 
And soon tied up his claws,— 

[ was judge, myseif, and jury, and all, 
And soleinnly tried the cause. 

‘But the beggar man would not plead, but 

cried 

Like a babe without its corals, 

Vor he knew how hard it is apt to go 
When the law and a thief have quarrels, — 

There was not a Christian soul alive 
To speak a word for his morals. 

‘Oh, how gaily I doff'd my costly gear, 
And put on my work-day clothes ;— 

I was tired of such a long Sunday life, 
And never was one of the sloths ; 

But the beggar man grumbled a weary deal, 
And made many crooked mouthis. 

‘So 1 haul’d him off to the gallows’ foot, 
And blinded him in his bags ; 

"Twas a weary job to heave him up, 
For a doom’d man always lags ; 

But by ten of the clock he was otf his legs 
Ja the wind and airing his rags! 

‘So there he Lung, and there I stood 
The Last MAN left alive, 

To have my own will of all the earth : 
Quoth I, now I shall thrive! 

But when was ever honey made 
With one bee in a hive! 

*‘ My conscience began to gnaw my heart 
Before the day was done, 

For other men’s lives had all gone out, 
Like candles in the sun !— 

But it seem’d as if I had broke, at last, 
A thousand necks in one! 

‘So I went and cut his body down 
To bury it decentlie ;— 

God send there were any good soul alive 
To do the like by me? 

But the wild dogs catne with terrible speed, 
And bay’d me up the tree! 

‘ My sight was like a drunkard’s sight, 
And my head began to swim, 

To see their Jaws all white with foam, 
Like the ravenous ocean brim ;— 

But when the wild dogs trotted away 
Their jaws were bloody and grim! 

‘ Their jaws were bloody and grim, good Lord ! 
But the beggar man, where was he /— 

There was nought of him but some ribbons of 

rags 

Below the gallows’ tree!— 


| I know the devil, when [ am dead, 


Vill send his hounds for me !— 
‘I’ve buried my babies one by one, 
And dug the deep hole for Joan, 
And cover'’d the faces of kith and kin, 
And felt the old churchyard stone 


Fr . : 
Go cold to my heart, full many a time, 


‘ 


But I never felt so lone! 


‘ Por the lion and Adum were company, 
And the tiger hin beguil’d ; 
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But the simple kine are foes to my life, 

And the household brutes are wild. 
If the veriest cur would lick my band‘ 

1 could love it like a child ! -* 

‘ And the beggar man’s ghost besets my dicams, 

At night to make me madder,— 

And my wretched conscience, within my breast, 

Is like a stinging adder ;— 

1 sigh when | pass the gallows’ foot, 

And look at the rope and ladder '!— 

‘For hanging looks sweet,—but, alas! in vain, 

My desperate fancy begs,— 

I must turn my cup of sorrows quite up, 

And drink it to the dregs,— 

For there is not another man alive, 

In the world, to pull my legs !" 

We think we have read the following anec- 
dote before, but it will bear repeating :— 

A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER., 
*« Of hair-breadth *scapes.’’—Othello. 

‘I have read somewhere of a traveller, 
who carried with him a brace of pistols, a 
carbine, a cutlass, a dagger, and an umbrella, 
but was indebted for his preservation to the 
umbrella; it grappled with a bush, when he 
was rolling over a precipice. In like man- 
ner, my friend W , though armed with 
a sword, rifle, and hunting-kuife, owed his 
existence—to his wig! 

‘Jie was specimen-hunting (for W 
is u first-rate naturalist,) somewhere in the 
back woods of America, when, happening to 
light upon a dense covert, there sprang out 
upon him,—not a panther or catamountain, 
—but, with terrible whoop and yell, a wild 
Indian,—one of a tribe then hostile to our 
settlers. W "s gun was mastered in a 
twinkling, himself stretched on the earth, the 
barbarous knife, destined to make him balder 
than Granby’s celebrated marquis, leaped 





eagerly from its sheath. 


‘ Conceive the horrible weapor making its 
preliminary flourishes and circumgyrations ; 


ithe savage features, made savager by paint 


and ruddle, working themselves up to a de- 
moniacal crisis of triumphant malignity ; his 


/red right hand clutching the shearing-knife ; 


———EEe a 


his left, the frizzled top-knot; and then, the 
artificial scalp coming off in the mohawk 
grasp ! 

* W—— says, the Indian catchpole was, 
for some moments, motionless with surprise : 
recovering, at last, he dragged his captive 


_along, through brake and jungle, to the en- 


campment. A peculiar whoop soon brought 
the whole horde to the spot. The Indian 
addressed them with vehement gestures, in 
the course of which, W———~ was again 
thrown down, the knife again performed its 
circuits, and the whole transaction was par- 
tomimically described. All Indian om a 
ness and restraint were overcome. The a - 
sembly made every demonstration of won- 
der; and the wig was fitted on, rightly, and 
askew, and hind part before, by a hundred 
pair of red hands. Captain Gulliver's glove 
was not a greater puzzle to the Houhyhnms. 
l'rom the men, it passed to the squaws ; and 
from them, down to the least of the urchins ; 
\V -———’ss head, in the meantime, frying in 
a mid-summer sun. At length, the pheno- 
tenon returned into the hands of the chief 
—a venerable grey-beard: he examined it 
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afresh, very attentively, and, after a long de- 
liberation, maintained with true Indian si- 
lence and gravity, made a speech in his own 
tongue, that procured for the anxious trem- 
bling captive very unexpected honours. In 
fact, the whole tribe of women and warriors 
danced round him, with such unequivocal 
marks of homage, that even W- com- 
prehended that he was not intended for a 
sacrifice He was then carried in triumph to 
their wigwams, this body daubed with their 
body colours of the most honourable patterns; 
and he was given to understand, that he 
might choose any of their marriageable mai- 
dens for a squaw. Availing himself of this 
privilege, and so becoming, by degrees, more 
a proficient in their language, he learned the 
cause of this extraordinary respect.—It was 
considered, that he had been a great warrior; 
that he had, by mischance of war, been over- 
come and tufted; but, that, whether by va- 
lour or stratagem, each equally estimable 
amongst the savages, he had recovered his 
liberty and his scalp. 

‘ As long as W———— kept his own coun- 
sel, he was safe; but trusting his Indian Da- 
lilah with the secret of his locks, it soon got 
wind amongst the squaws, and from them, 
became known to the warriors and chiefs. 
A solema sitting was held at midnight, by 
the chiefs, to consider the propriety of knock- 
ing the poor wig-owner on the head; but he 
had received a timely hint of their intention, 
and, when the tomahawks sought for him, he 
was far on his way, with his life-preserver, 
~ towards a British settlement.’ 

We shall close with— 

‘ DECEMBER AND MAY. 
** Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.” 
Shakspeare. 

* Said Nestor to his pretty wife, quite sorrowful 
one day, 

“ Why, dearest, will you shed in pearls those 
lovely eyes away ? 

You ought to be more fortified ;"—“ Ah, brute, 
be quiet, do, 

I know I'm not so fortified, nor fiftyfied, as 
you!” 

¢« Oh, men are vile deceivers all, as I have 
ever heard, 

You'd die for me, you swore, and I—I took 
you at your word. 

I was a trudesman'’s widow then —a pretty 
change I’ve made ; 

To live, and die the wife of one, a widower by 


re 


trade ! 


“Come, come, my dear, these flighty airs de- 
clare, in sober truth, 

You want as much in age, indeed, as I can 
wantin youth ; 

Besides, you said you liked old men, though 
now at me you buff.” 

“ Why, yes,” she said, “and so I do—but 
you're not old enough!” 

«« Come, come, my dear, let’s make it up, and 
have a quiet hive ; 

I'll be the best of men,—I mean,—I'll be the 
best alive 

Your grieving so will kill me, for it cuts me to 
the eore."— 

“TI thank ye, sir, for telling me—for now I'll 


tt) » 


grieve the more ° 

We have passed over many poems worthy 
of extraction, but we think sufficient is shown 
to prove the verity of our opimious. Our au- 
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thor informs us, in his introduction, that if 


the present sample is relished by the public, 
he shall cut and come again, according to 
the proverb, with a new series. We pro- 
phecy that, of this volume, neither Mr. Hood 
nor his readers will have any thing to com- 
plain, and, for ourselves, we candidly inform 
him, that his pen-and-ink drawings have 
enlivened us in our study, and, amid our 
hours of thought, bave given us many mo- 
ments of pleasure. 

To Whims and Oddities we hope every 
success, and to their designer, health and op- 
portunity to treat us with more of them. 





Greek Exercises; or,an Introduction to Greek 
Composition, &c. By the Rev. F. Varpy, 
M A. pp.400. London, 1826, Long- 
man and Co. 


Ir is not in general our practice to overpower 
our readers with the dry and minute details 
of classical criticism; but the work before 
us evinces so much talent, learning, and la- 
borious industry, and is, in our opinion, so 
calculated to facilitate the progress of stu- 
dents in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Greek language, that we think we shall 
be conferring a general benefit, by exerting 
our utmost endeavours to bring it into public 
notice. 

Works of this kind are considered, by more 
than one half the world, as of little use; be- 
cause, Say they, after you have made yourself 
a perfect master of the rules inculcated in 


them, what earthly use can it be to you to | 


write Greek? Granted; none whatever. 
But this is a silly objection, created and sup- 
ported by those only who look at the outside 
or ostensible object of any thing, instead of 
its ultimate effect. Thus, the use of Greek 
exercises does not consist so much in ena- 
bling the pupil to write the language correct- 
ly, as that they are the shortest, best, and 
most accurate means of giving him a tho- 
rough and radical knowledge of the idiom. 
Apply this to any of the modern languages, 
and you will have a practical proof of the 
truth of the observation. Who is there who 
can deny that he has learnt more of the 
French, Italian, or German languages, by 
writing ten exercises, than by reading and 
thrumming his dictionaries over an hundred 
pages: and that which is acknowledged to 


| be the case in a modern tongue, must be 


equally applicable to a dead language. 

Mr. Valpy, unlike most other compilers of 
similar works, has borne this principle in 
view, and has, consequently, produced a 
book which is very far superior to any of its 
predecessors. The syntax is taken entirely 
from Matthim’s Greek Grammar, both in 
method and principle; and that alone is a 
sufficient guarantee to all scholars of its real 
As to the original portion of the 
work, Mr. Valpy claims attention to his il- 
lustration of the ‘ radical force and meanings’ 
of the Greek prepositions. This is done with 
considerable ability and ingenuity. We shall 
mention one or two omissions, which seem to 
have escaped him. We do not observe any 
notice of the pecular meaning of the preposi- 
tion ex, as used in the passage of St. Luke : 
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WonTare tauTois Dirus tx TH VARIA Te 
adinrecs ; which our English translation con- 
verts into mere nonsense. ‘ Make yourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness’ 
The real meaning is ly or with. Thus de. 
duced from the radical meanings, of, out of. 
by, with, the sense of the passage will then 
be, acquire unto yourselves friends, by or with 
your wealth; that is, so spend your money 
that it may be the means of procuring you 
friends. Again, we observe no mention of 
the peculiar construction of & in the follow. 
ing passage :— 
og TaS SEAdvxe 
by ayTwIHOS BaAsPapoross 


a 


; weave 3i3uxa¢.—Iph. Aul. 585. 
ove ageTay Macidwxay by areacr, 
Med. 629, 
Which is also imitated by the Latins, — 
‘Et simul in pugne studio quod dedita mens 
est."—Lucret. iii. 647. 
‘Non tuus levis in mala 
Deditus vir adultera.—Catull. Ix. 101. 

The department of the book, which treats 
of syntax, merits our unqualified approba- 
tion, both for its learning, correctness, and 
clearness ; but we think there should have 
been added, in an appendix, some instances, 
in which words are used out of their common 
signification. This would have been in per- 
fect unison with the design of the work, 
which, as we have already stated, is not so 
much to teach the student how to write 
Greek, as to make him familiar with, and im- 
press upon his mind the peculiarities of the 
language, in which its difficulty consists, 
And those peculiarities should have been par- 
ticularly noticed, in which the Greek and 
Latin coincide. This would serve a double 
purpose. We shall mention an instance or 
two, to make ourselves thoroughly under- 
stood. The adverb LaTnys which properly 
signifies ‘in vain,” is sometimes used to imply 
‘false,’ as in Soph. Philoct. 345,—Aéyoyrss, 
a , \ ~ ow ~ , 
bit” aAySics, isr’ap’ ovv wath, See also 
Alcest. 685, which is thus imitated by the 
Latins :— 

‘Vanum etiam mendacemq: improba fingit.’ 
—Virg. 

‘(Quid de iis existimandum est, qui vanita- 
tem orationis adhibuerunt.’  Cic. Off. i. 14. 
See also Propert. iii, 14. Cic. pro Quint. 
c.6. Terent. Phorm. iii. 2. 41. 

Again, autos is sometimes used in the 
sense of ‘sponte, ultro.” Med. 725,— 

tah O icy mee ele Emons EASne domeus. 
AUTH ELY FT e BbS Bik U ™% f Y 
‘Ipso lacte domum referunt disteuta capella 

Ubera.’—Virg. Ec. iv. 21. —- 

‘Te peto, quem merui, quem nobis ipsa dedisti. 
Ovid. Epist. Med. Jas. 197. 

One more instance, and we have done. 
The verb exAsZw, in its original sense, signl- 
fies, ‘to shake the dust off one’s body by 
rolling about;’ hence arises a secondary 
meaning, ‘to turn out, or deprive.’ 

XA", w eer’, cEmrAseag ee Y’ ex TOY LUM. 

Aristoph. Nub. 32. 

So Liv. vi. 15. ‘ Evolvi bonis.’ Tac, Ann. 
xiii. 15. ‘Sede patria rebusque summls 
evolvi.. See also Terent. Phormio. v. 4. 9- 
Id. Ean. iv. 4. 56. 
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[In his preface, Mr. Valpy says, ‘ it is to be 
feared, that the English translations of the 
original will be found occasionally harsh ; 
but this was scarcely to be avoided, as it was 
desirable to conform the English, as much as 

ssible, to the idiom of the Greek.’ We 
think the author here decidedly wrong, and 
forgetful of his own principle. The Greek 
idiom is noé taught by conforming our own 
to it, but by marking strongly the discrepan- 
cies between the two. We shall make our- 
selves plain, by quoting an instance from p. 
249 -— 

‘Much people was assembled honouring 
Ceyx.’ Now this does not impress the con- 
trast on the pupil’s mind. He takes his dic- 
tionary, and, without exercising any reflec- 
tion of his own, translates, ‘much people 
was’ as a matterof course. Had it been pro- 
perly translated, thus,‘ a great concourse of 
people,” and the proper rendering ‘ roAv; 
oxdo;,' placed in brackets, the singular dif- 
ference of the two idioms must strike the pu- 
pil’s observation,—-he reflects upon, and re- 
members it. 

We also think that the general utility of 
the work would have been materially in- 
creased, if a table of the contents, methodi- 
cally arranged, had been added, and also a 
Greek and English index, as well as the Eng- 
lish and Greek one. Thus the pupil woul 
be enabled to turn to any part, and practise 
himself in those rules or peculiarities in which 
he found himself particularly deficient. 

As this is only a first edition of a work, 
which, from its nature, cannot be expected to 
be made perfect at once, in noticing its de- 
fects, we beg to be understood, that we do 
not accuse its author of carelessness or inad- 
vertence. On the contrary, we are fully per- 
suaded,*that Mr. Valpy has employed no or- 
dinary share of diligence, labour, and _ re- 
search, in his compilation. But in the event 
of a second edition, which we hope to sce 
speedily, we put it to Mr. Valpy in all hu- 
mility, whether he could not turn the hints 
we have thrown out to some advantage. 





Roman Tablets; containing Facts, Anecdotes, 
and Observations, on the Manners, Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Government of Rome. By 
M. Dr Sanxto-Domryco. To which is 
added, the Author's Defence before the Cour 
Royale at Paris, upon Solemn Hearing. 
Translated from the French. Post 8vo. 
pp. 276. London, 1826. Thomas Flint. 


Were this work totally worthless in itself, 

the consequences attending its publication, 

Would be alone sufficient to ensure public at- 

tention, and to excite a deep and general in- 

terest. Soon after the appearance of the Ro- 

man Tablets, its author was prosecuted, his 

work suppressed, and himself fined and im- 

Prisoned. M. De Santo Domingo pleaded 

his own cause, and his able and eloquent de- 

fence occasioned a great sensation. These 

facts must be fresh in the recollection of our 

readers; but it was necessary to make this | 
slight reference, before proceeding to an exa- | 
Mination of the piquant and agreeable sketches 
with which the little volume before us 
abounds, 





_— 





Anxious for that sort of instruction which 
is the traveller’s peculiar acquisition, the wri- 
ter visited the country of Virgil and of Ci- 
cero. 
bitants, hordes of robbers, welcomed him in 
the environs of Rome; and within the walls 
of the city itself, seeking religion, he found 
only monks. He asked for philanthropic 
institutions, and he was answered by slavery, 
superstition, ribaldry, and rags; he inquired 
for the societies which protected genius and 
encouraged industry, and the citizens replied 
to him, by ‘ enwnerating their convents and 
friars, who devour the substance of the peo- 
ple!’ Every where he encountered misery 
and mental degradation; and we are not 
surprised that sweeping censure and a de- 
sponding tone should characterise pages 
composed under the immediate influence of 
these sickening scenes. But while we thus 
apologise for that which we cannot commend, 
and feel more than ever the sublime simpli- 
city and appalling truth of the lament,— 

‘Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Non é pid come era prima!" 
we will not hesitate to avow the hope and 
belief which we cherish in common with men 
as wise and good as M. De Santo-Domingo, 
—a trust, feunded upon the knowledge of 
what Byron has beautifully called ‘ their ex- 


| traordinary capabi/ities, the facility of their ac- 
y ca} 


quisitions, the rapidity of their conceptions, 
the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, 
and amidst all the disadvantages of repeated 
revolutions, the desolation of battles and the 
despair of ages, their still unquenched “ long- 
ing after immortality,” the immortality of in- 
dependence ;-—we say we cannot hesitate to 
avow our hope and belief that this immorta- 
lity will yet be theirs, and that they are wor- 
thy of it. 

The work opens with some remarks upon 
the aspect of Rome, the meagre population 
of which, gave the author pleasure, because, 
if the solitude of the grand Roman ruins has 
not been respected, ‘ at least the silence of them 
has !'—a curious sentimental sort of distince- 
ticn, which does not appear to us to convey 
any precise point of difference, or to be very 
clear in its signification. The transition from 
the ‘ Aspect of Rome,’ (in which due justice 
is done to the * indescribable innate sentiment 
of human dignity,’ which pervades all ranks 
of Roman society,) with its silence, study, 
grandeur, beauty, and harmony,—to thie li- 
centious folly and disgusting mummery of 
‘the Carnival,’ is extremely striking; but 
we have been so overwhelmed with descrip- 
tions of the latter, that we must seek other 
subjects for citation, and are happy to say 
that the Roman Tablets present plenty,—far 
less hackneyed, and, in every point of view, 
more gratifying. 


An uncultivated soil, indigent inha- | 


--—— 
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The Roman circles, and their evening so- | 
cieties, afford the author fine scope for his | 


satirical ability. Weare surprised, however, 


that he does not find room for exuitation in | ta 
' After meditating for an instant, she began a 


the contempt, (not less sincere, because occa- 


sionally disguised,) with which the ‘nobility | 


and superior clergy,’—and the peuple, * who 
begin to reason also,’ behold and speak of the 
superstitious forms which they affect to vene- 
rate. The Concert,—the hero of which isa 
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Signor Tarquinio,—gives rise to reflections, 
which the recent visit of a celebrated mu- 
sico have rendered familiar to the British 
public; and which, indelicate as they are, 
possess, on the present occasion, a manly, 
natural, and liberal tone. The Forum is a 
piece of fine writing, full of profound feeling 
and contrasts admirably with The Puppet 
Show—an article which immediately succeeds 
it. Zhe Forum! and the Puppet Show / do 
not these two words comprise the whole an- 
cient and modern history of Rome ’?—The 
Academy of Arcadians is an amusing pic- 
ture: the funeral of Cardinal Doria, not less 
so; and the Flagellators exceeds even these 
in ludicrous solemnity, and all the irresistibly 
grave attributes of farce. 

From this cabinet of clever pictures, we 
select The Literary Evening Party, as a fair 
specimen of the observant skill and pleasant 
style of the author, who is always ablest when 
he has to deal with female matters, and can 
contrive to contine his somewhat erratic ima- 
gination within the pale of that delicacy, 
without which the most lively effort loses halt 
its influence :— 

‘THE LITERARY EVENING PARIY. 

‘How does it happen, that the title of 
Roman is so seldom given to the men born 
at Rome? and why does it appear quite na- 
tural, to give it to the women? Is it because 
the former do not in the least resemble Set- 
pio or Marcellus; whilst the latter involun- 
tarily call to mind Julia and Cornelia?) On 
examining the ancient statues and medals, 
you will find the same features and expres- 
sion of physiognomy, which strike you in the 
Roman women of the present day. It is not 
so with the men: it appears, that old Saturr, 
who gave his name to Italy (Seturnia Tellus, ) 
after having broken the mould of heroes, was 
desirous of preserving, through the succession 
of ages, the type of the original beauty of the 
women. 

‘The gestures of a Roman woman are no- 
ble, and her person is delineated after the 
fine models of Grecian sculpture. 

‘ Elle marche, et son port révéle une déesse.” 

‘There is something commanding in her air 
and carriage; she appears to be a queen de. 
scended from a throne, but still preserves the 
habit of commanding. The countenance of 
other women, with its smiling expression and 
variety, is less impressive than that of the 
Roman woman, whose features repose in 
calmness and immobility; so magical is the 
harmony of proportions, and so powerful is 
that interior animation, which produces upon 
the physiognomy the effect of genius upon 
the soul. 

‘The Roman women are ardent lovers of 


| the fine arts: they never speak of their coun- 


try but with admiration mixed with enthusi- 
asm. Ina society where the fair sex occupy 
themselves with literature, a way of passing 
the time quite as rational as at cards, I gave 
Latium for a subject to an improvisatrice. 


description which was rather geographical 
than poetical; then animating herself by de- 
grees, she portrayed in a spirited manner the 
character, manners, and heroism of the an- 
cient inhabitants ef that country; at length 
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afresh, very attentively, and, after a long de- 
liberation, maintained with true Indian si- 
lence and gravity, made a speech in his own 
tongue, that procured for the anxious trem- 
bling captive very unexpected honours. In 
fact, the whole tribe of women and warriors 
danced round him, with such unequivocal 
marks of homage, that even W- com- 
prehended that he was not intended for a 
sacrifice le was then carried in triumph to 
their wigwams, this body daubed with their 
body colours of the most honourable patterns; 
and he was given to understand, that he 
might choose any of their marriageable mai- 
dens for a squaw. Availing himself of this 
privilege, and so becoming, by degrees, more 
a proficient in their language, he learned the 
cause of this extraordinary respect.—It was 
considered, that he had been a great warrior; 
that he had, by mischance of war, been over- 
come and tufted; but, that, whether by va- 
lour or stratagem, each equally estimable 
amongst the savages, he had recovered his 
liberty and his scalp. 

‘ As long as W———— kept his own coun- 
sel, he was safe ; but trusting his Indian Da- 
lilah with the secret of his locks, it soon got 
wind amongst the squaws, and from them, 
became known to the warriors and chiefs. 
A solemn sitting was held at midnight, by 
the chiefs, to consider the propriety of knock- 
ing the poor wig-owner on the head; but he 
had received a timely hint of their intention, 
and, when the tomahawks sought for him, he 
was far on his way, with his life-preserver, 
towards a British settlement.’ 

We shall close with— 

‘DECEMBER AND MAY. 
** Crabbed age and youth cannot live together.’ 
Shakspeare. 

* Said Nestor to his pretty wife, quite sorrowful 
one day, 

“ Why, dearest, will you shed in pearls those 
lovely eyes away ? 

You ought to be more fortified ;"—“ Ah, brute, 
be quiet, do, 

1 know I'm not so fortified, nor fiftyfied, as 
you ‘” 

¢« Oh, men are vile deceivers all, as I have 
ever heard, 

You'd die for me, you swore, and I—I took 
you at your word. 

I was a trudesman's widow then —a pretty 
change I’ve made ; 





To live, and die the wife of one, a widower by | paves : 
| 


ny 


trade ! 
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thor informs us, in his introduction, that if 
the present sample is relished by the public, 
he shall cut and come again, according to 
the proverb, with a new series. We pro- 
phecy that, of this volume, neither Mr. Hood 
nor his readers will have any thing to com- 
plain, and, for ourselves, we candidly inform 
him, that his pen-and-ink drawings have 
enlivened us in our study, and, amid our 
hours of thought, bave given us many mo- 
ments of pleasure. 

To Whims and Oddities we hope every 
success, and to their designer, health and op- 
portunity to treat us with more of them. 





Greek Exercises; or,an Introduction to Greek 
Composition, &c. By the Rev. F. Varpy, 
M A. pp.400. London, 1826, Long- 
man and Co. 


Ir is not in general our practice to overpower 
our readers with the dry and minute details 
of classical criticism; but the work before 
us evinces so much talent, learning, and la- 
borious industry, and is, in our opinion, so 
calculated to facilitate the progress of stu- 
dents in acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Greek language, that we think we shall 
be conferring a general benefit, by exerting 
our utmost endeavours to bring it into public 
notice. 

Works of this kind are considered, by more 
than one half the world, as of little use; be- 
cause, Say they, after you have made yourself 
a perfect master of the rules inculcated in 


them, what earthly use can it be to you to | 


write Greek? Granted; none whatever. 
But this is a silly objection, created and sup- 
ported by those only who look at the outside 
or ostensible object of any thing, instead of 
its ultimate effect. Thus, the use of Greek 
exercises does not consist so much in ena- 
bling the pupil to write the language correct- 
ly, as that they are the shortest, best, and 
most accurate means of giving him a tho- 
rough and radical knowledge of the idiom. 
Apply this to any of the modern languages, 
and you will have a practical proof of the 
truth of the observation. Who is there who 
can deny that he has learnt more of the 
French, Italian, or German languages, by 
writing ten exercises, than by reading and 
thrumming his dictionaries over an hundred 
and that which is acknowledged to 


j be the case in a modern tongue, must be 


‘Come, come, my dear, these flighty airs de- | equally applicable to a dead language. 


clare, in sober truth, 

You want as much in age, indeed, as I can 
wantin youth ; 

Besides, you said you liked old men, though 
now at me you buff.” 

“ Why, yes,” she said, “and so I do—but 
you're not old enough!” 

«“ Come, come, my dear, let’s make it up, and 
have a quiet hive ; 

I'll be the best of men,—I mean,—TI ll be the 
best alive! 

Your grieving so will kill me, for it cuts me to 
the eore."— 

“IT thank ye, sir, for telling me—for now I'll 


 » 


grieve the more. 

We have passed over many poems worthy 
of extraction, but we think sufficient is shown 
to prove the verity of our opimious. Our au- 


{ 


; 
] 
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' merit. 


Mr. Valpy, unlike most other compilers of 
similar works, has borne this principle in 
view, and has, consequently, produced a 
book which is very far superior to any of its 
predecessors. The syntax is taken entirely 
from Matthim’s Greek Grammar, both in 
method and principle; and that alone is a 
sufficient guarantee to all scholars of its real 
As to the original portion of the 
work, Mr. Valpy claims attention to his il- 
lustration of the ‘ radical force and meanings’ 
of the Greek prepositions. This 1s done with 
considerable ability and ingenuity. We shall 
mention one or two omissions, which seem to 
have escaped him. We do not observe any 
notice of the pecular meaning of the preposi- 
tion ex, as used in the passage of St. Luke : 
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wWowncate tavrois Didug ix TH UopwrE THe 
a dinsces ; which our English translation con- 
verts into mere nonsense. ‘ Make yourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousnesg ’ 
The real meaning is by or with. Thus de. 
duced from the radical meanings, of, ou¢ of, 
by, with, the sense of the passage will then 
be, acquire unto yourselves friends, by or with 
your wealth ; that is, so spend your Money, 
that it may be the means of procuring you 
friends. Again, we observe no mention of 
the peculiar construction of ty in the follow. 
ing passage :— 
og TaG SEAgvas 
sy ayTwIHross BaAsPaporcss 
_ bgera didwxas.—Iph. Aul. 585. 
ovo ageTay Wacidwxay ty arears, 
Med. 629, 

Which is also imitated by the Latins,— 

‘Et simul in pugne studio quod dedita mens 

est."—Lucret. iii. 647. 
‘Non tuus levis in mala 
Deditus vir adultera..—Catull. lx, 101. 

The department of the book, which treats 
of syntax, merits our unqualified approba- 
tion, both for its learning, correctness, and 
clearness ; but we think there should have 
been added, in an appendix, some instances, 
in which words are used out of their common 
signification. This would have been in per- 
fect unison with the design of the work, 
which, as we have already stated, is not so 
much to teach the student how to write 
Greek, as to make him familiar with, and im- 
press upon his mind the peculiarities of the 
language, in which its difficulty consists. 
And those peculiarities should have been par- 
ticularly noticed, in which the Greek and 
Latin coincide. This would serve a double 
purpose. We shall mention an instance or 
two, to make ourselves thoroughly under- 
stood. The adverb parny, which properly 
signifies ‘in vain,” is sometimes used to imply 
‘false,’ as in Soph. Philoct. 345,—Aéyoytes, 
eit” aAwSis, isr’ap’ ody ratny, See also 
Alcest. 685, which is thus imitated by the 
Latins :— 

‘ Vanum etiam mendacemq: improba fingit.’ 
—Virg. 

‘(Quid de iis existimandum est, qui vanita- 
tem orationis adhibuerunt.’  Cic. Off. in. 14. 
See also Propert. ii. 14. Cic. pro Quint. 
c.6. Terent. Phorm. iii. 2. 41. 

Again, autos is sometimes used in the 
sense of ‘sponte, ultro.”,. Med. 725,— 

ry O kay mee she Emous tASns doneus. 
avTny ExY TWEE BIC ELLOU v6 [4OU5 
‘Ipso lacte domum referunt disteuta capella 

Ubera."—Virg. Ec. iv. 21. 

‘Te peto, quem merui, quem nobis ipsa dedisti. 
Ovid. Epist. Med. Jas. 197. 

One more instance, and we have done. 
The verb ef xAsZw, in its original sense, signl- 
fies, ‘to shake the dust off one’s body by 
rolling about;’ hence arises a secondary 
meaning, ‘to turn out, or deprive.’ 

ZA’, wv LEX’, cEnrscas EpAt y’ ex Tor rotated 

Aristoph. Nub. 32. 

So Liv. vi. 15. ¢ Evolvi bonis.’ Tac, Ann. 
xiii. 15. ‘Sede patria rebusque summs 
evolvi.’ See also erent. Phormio. v. 4. 5- 
Id. Ean. iv. 4. 56. 
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In his preface, Mr. Valpy says, ‘ it is to be 
feared, that the English translations of the 
original will be found occasionally harsh ; 
but this was scarcely to be avoided, as it was 
desirable to conform the English, as much as 

ssible, to the idiom of the Greek.’ We 
think the author here decidedly wrong, and 
forgetful of his own principle. The Greek 
idiom is not taught by conforming our own 
to it, but by marking strongly the discrepan- 
cies between the two. We shall make our- 
selves plain, by quoting an instance from p. 
249 -— 

‘Much people was assembled honouring | 
Ceyx.’ Now this does not impress the con- 
trast on the pupil’s mind. He takes his dic- 
tionary, and, without exercising any reflec- 
tion of his own, translates, ‘much people 
was’ as a matterof course. Had it been pro- 
perly translated, thus, ‘a great concourse of 
people,’ and the proper rendering ‘ roAw; 
oxo;,. placed in brackets, the singular dif- 
ference of the two idioms must strike the pu- 
pil’s observation,—he reflects upon, and re- 
members it. 

We also think that the general utility of 
the work would have been materially in- 
creased, if a table of the contents, methodi- 
cally arranged, had been added, and also a 
Greek and English index, as well as the Fng- 
lish and Greek one. Thus the pupil would 
be enabled to turn to any part, and practise 
himself in those rules or peculiarities in which 
he found himself particularly deficient. 

As this is only a first edition of a work, 
which, from its nature, cannot be expected to 
be made perfect at once, in noticing its de- 
fects, we beg to be understood, that we do 
not accuse its author of carelessness or inad- 
vertence. Qn the contrary, we are fully per- 
suaded,*that Mr. Valpy has employed no or- 
dinary share of diligence, labour, and _ re- 
search, in his compilation. But in the event 
of a second edition, which we hope to sce 
speedily, we put it to Mr. Valpy in all hu- 
mility, whether he could not turn the hints 
we have thrown out to some advantage. 








Roman Tablets; containing Facts, Anecdotes, 
and Observations, on the Manners, Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Government of Rome. By 
M. Dr Santo-Domryco. To which is 
added, the Author's Defence before the Cour 
Royale at Paris, upon Solemn Hearing. 
Translated from the French. Post 8vo. 
pp. 276. London, 1826. Thomas Flint. 


Were this work totally worthless in itself, 


_— 





the consequences attending its publication, 
Would be alone sufficient to ensure public at- 
tention, and to excite a deep and general in- 
terest. Soon after the appearance of the Ro- 
man Tablets, its author was prosecuted, his 
work suppressed, and himself fined and im- 
Prisoned. M. De Santo Domingo pleaded 
his own cause, and his able and eloquent de- 





fence occasioned a great sensation. These 
facts must be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers; but it was necessary to make this 
slight reference, before proceeding to an exa- | 
mination of the piquant and agreeable sketches 
with which the little volume before us 
avounds, 





rate, 


Anxious for that sort of instruction which ! 
is the traveller’s peculiar acquisition, the wri- | 


a PET RTT RE TD “ET ESE D ET ED 
Signor Tarquinio,—gives rise to reflections, 
which the recent visit of a celebrated nu- 


ter visited the country of Virgil and of Ci-| sico have rendered familiar to the British 
cero. An uncultivated soil, indigent inha-| public; and which, indelicate as they are, 
bitants, hordes of robbers, welcomed him in | possess, on the present occasion, a manly, 
the environs of Rome; and within the walls | 


of the city itself, seeking religion, he found 
only monks. He asked for philanthropic 
institutions, and he was answered by slavery, 
superstition, ribaldry, and rags; he inquired 
for the societies which protected gemius and 
encouraged industry, and the citizens replied 
to him, by ‘ enwnerating their convents and 
friars, who devour the substance of the peo- 
ple!’ Every where he encountered misery 
and mental degradation; and we are not 
surprised that sweeping censure and a de- 
sponding tone should characterise pages 
composed under the immediate influence of 
these sickening scenes. But while we thus 
apologise for that which we cannot commend, 
and feel more than ever the sublime simpli- 
city and appalling truth of the lament,— 
‘Roma! Roma! Roma! 
Non é pid come era prima!’ 

we will not hesitate to avow the hope and 
belief which we cherish in common with men 
as wise and good as M. De Santo-Domingo, 
—a trust, feunded upon the knowledge of 
what Byron has beautifully called ‘ their ex- 
traordinary capabilities, the facility of their ac- 
quisitions, the rapidity of their conceptions, 
the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, 
and amidst all the disadvantages of repeated 
revolutions, the desolation of battles and the 


| 


despair of ages, their still unquenched “ long- | 


ing after immortality,” the immortality of in- 
dependence ;,—we say we cannot hesitate to 
avow our hope and belief that this mnmorta- 
lity will yet be theirs, and that they are wor- 
thy of it. 

The work opens with some remarks upon 
the aspect of Rome, the meagre population 
of which, gave the author pleasure, becanse, 
if the solitude of the grand Roman ruins has 
not been respected, ‘at least the silence ofthem 
has !'—~a curious sentimental sort of distinc- 
ticn, which does not appear to us to convey 
any precise point of difference, or to be very 
clear in its signification. The transition from 
the ‘ Aspect of Rome,’ (in which due justice 
is dove tothe * indescribable innate sentiment 


of human dignity,’ which pervades a/l ranks | 


of Roman society,) with its silence, study, 
grandeur, beauty, and harmony,—to the li- 
centious folly and disgusting mummery of 
‘the Carnival,’ is extremely striking; but 
we have been so overwhelmed with descrip- 
tions of the latter, that we must seek other 
subjects for citation, and are happy to say 
that the Roman Tablets present plenty,—far 
less hackneyed, and, in every point of view, 
more gratifying. 


The Roman circles, and their evening so- | 
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Se 


cieties, afford the author fine scope for his | 


satirical ability. Weare surprised, however, 


the contempt, (not less sincere, because occa- 


natural, and liberal tone. The Forum is a 
piece of tine writing, full of profound feeling 
and contrasts admirably with The Puppet 
Show—an article which immediately succeeds 
it. The Forum! and the Puppet Show !/ do 
not these two words comprise the whole an- 
cient and modern history of Rome ?—The 
Academy of Arcadians is an amusing pic- 
ture: the funeral of Cardinal Doria, not less 
so ; and the Flagellators exceeds even these 
in ludicrous solemnity, and all the irresistibly 
grave attributes of farce. 

From this cabinet of clever pictures, we 
select The Literary Evening Party, as a fair 
specimen of the observant skill and pleasant 
style of the author, who is always ablest when 
he has to deal with female matters, and can 
contrive to confine his somewhat erratic ima- 
gination within the pale of that delicacy, 
without which the most lively effort loses lralf 
its influence :— 

‘THE LITERARY EVENING PARiY. 

‘How does it happen, that the title of 
Roman is so seldom given to the men born 
at Rome? and why does it appear qmite na- 
tural, to give it to the women? Is it because 
the former do not in the Jeast resemble Sci- 
pio or Marcellus; whilst the latter involun- 
tarily call to mind Julia and Cornelia? On 
examining the ancient statues and medals, 
you will find the same features and expres- 
sion of physiognomy, which strike you in the 
Roman women of the present day. It is not 
so with the men: it appears, that old Saturr, 
who gave his name to Italy ( Seturnia Tedlus, ) 
after having broken the mould of heroes, was 
desirous of preserving, through the succession 
of ages, the type of the original beauty of the 
women. 

‘ The gestures of a Roman woman are uo- 
ble, and her person is delineated after the 
fine models of Grecian sculpture. 

‘ Elle marche, et son port révéle une déesse.’ 

‘ There is something commanding in her air 
and carriage; she appears to be a queen de. 
scended from a throne, but still preserves the 
habit of commanding. The countenance of 
other women, with its smiling expression and 
variety, is less impressive than that of the 
Roman woman, whose features repose in 
calmness and immobility; so magical is the 
harmony of proportions, and so powerful is 
that interior animation, which produces upon 
the physiognomy the effect of genius upon 
the soul. 

‘The Roman women are ardent lovers of 
the fine arts: they never speak of their coun- 
try but with admiration mixed with enthusi- 
asm. Ina society where the fair sex occupy 
themselves with literature, a way of passing 
the time quite as rational as at cards, I gave 


that he does not find room for exultation in | Latium for a subject to an improvisatrice. 


| After meditating for an instant, she began a 


sionally disguised,) with which the ‘nobility | 


and superior clergy,’—and the peuple, * who 
begin to reason also,’ behold and speak of the 
superstitious forms which they aflect to vene- 


The Concert,—the hero of which is a 


description which was rather geographical 
than poetical; then animating herself by de- 
grees, she portrayed in a spirited manner the 
character, manners, and heroism of the an- 
cient inhabitants ef that country; at length 
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she abandoned herself entirely to the e¢stacy 
of her imagination, and her soul, rich in fi- 
gures and ideas, was reflected in the bold 
and picturesque expressions, with which she 
inundated her flowing and musical periods. 
* Madame de Stael, inspired by those po- 
etical scenes, and assisted b ya poeti ical ima- 
gination, hee endeavoured to imitate these 
creative raptures: it was from hearing the 
Italian in nprovisatrici, that she conceived the 
idea of her novel of Corinne, in which she 
has poured forth all the treasures of her sen- 
sibility and imagination. It is easy to per- 
ceive, that the most brilliant pages of that 
work, those which describe [taly, were writ- 
ten in the presence of the objects themselves 


and under the influence of those dieniMioes 
skies. No person ought to portray scenes 


when absent from them: if he do, his desien 
will be spiritless, and his colouring insipid. 
Impressions taken elsewhere than from the 
fountain-head, resemble the solar rays reflect- 
ed from our planet: they give a pale light, 
but no warmth. 

‘We must seize the inspiration of the mo- 
ment: the improvisatrici are fully persuaded 
of this truth. The following is an example 
of it: after the brilliant description of Latium, 
a young Roman lady was requested to com- 
pose some stanzas of eight lines; each stanza 
was to contain a comparison between a wo- 
man and any proposed object. As an intro- 
duction, she played an air of her own choice 
on the piano-forte ; as soon as she began to 
feel the poetical ecstacy, she exclaimed, like 
the sybil, “* Do not keep me waiting; Deus, 
ecce Deus!’ And ona sudden she demand- 
ed of the person next her: “To what do you 
compare Lucilla?” Qn the object beit ng 
named, she composed the stanza immedi: ite- 
ly; she weut round the whole circle in less 
than a quarter of an hour, composed extem- 
pore twenty stauzas, which was equal to the 
number of persons present; and notwithstand- 
ing the fantastical comparisons which were 
piven her, she did not hesitate an instant, was 
frequently happy in her ideas, and displayed 
judgment and ingennity in the choice of her 
images. This facility appeared to me a real 
phenomenon, which was still more surpris- 
ing, as the inspired person could not make 
use of the tricks which | had remarked among 
the improvisatori. 

‘The Italian language has a particular 
charm in the mouth of the women: it is like 
an echo from that beautiful and harmonious 
nature which has given them being. Their 
tlexibie intonation is divested of that redun 
dancy, and of that syllabical monotony, which 

often renders the pronunciation of the men 
insipid; the women imitate the prolonged 
vibrations of the Molian harp—those demi- 
tones which soothe the ear so agreeably. 

‘Almost ail the women who move in the 
upper circles understand Latin, and speak 
French fluently. The northern idioms, en- 
cumbered with so many consonants, offend 
their harmonious ears, 

‘The Corinne of Madame de Stael, not- 
withstanding its metaphysical love, and its 
sentimental theology. in spit e of the blenish- 
€s and imperfec tions which disfigure this pro- 
duction, is much superior to all the poetical 
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prose compositions, and is the most distin- 
guished work of its kind that has been writ- 
ten on Italy, because it abounds in ideas in- 
spired by the localities. In the literary soci- 
ety of which I have been just speaking, all 
united in their encomiums on it. 
ing was terminated by some extemporary 
Latin verses, composed with considerable fa- 
cility by a young man, but in which 1 did 
not discover any thing brilliant. 

‘ All the honour of this society belongs ex- 
clusively to the women. Nature has not 


The even- | 
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dinand [., king 


only been more favourable to them than to. 


the men in their personal qualifications; their 
mental powers also appear to be more finish- 
ed, more ingenious, and more elevated. With 
serious studies they would learn to think: 
this faculty, which in them is so shackled, 
and subservient to so many prejudices, would 
then become free and independent.’ 


Ash Wednesday introduces us toa Japa- | 


nese, who, unintimidated by the proverb, 


— i 
* He who sees Rome, loses his faith,’ has pro- | 


ceeded thither, to ‘gain information at the 
fountain head, to remove nie doubts, and to 
make use of his understanding and reason.’ 
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flies, and sets distance at detiance,  J< love 
or glory the object of his ardonr? his Pointed 
ears announce that he has beard the trum 
piercing sound, or the ne eighing of his j impe- 
tuous mistress. What vigour, elegance, and 
harmony in all his members! [low the eye 
glides with pleasure over the rounded con. 
tours of his fine body! He seems to say to 
his creator, “ What mortal, or what demigod, 
will you dare to place upon my virgin back | " 
[ put the same question to Canova, 
of the Two Sicilies,” 


pet's 


“ Fer. 
was his 
answer. 

‘+ tie ts cert: uinly a dismounted king,” 
exclaimed I. “ A king trodden under foot! 
llave you considered this?” 

** It so happens,” replied Canova, “ that 
my horses never bring good fortune to their 
royal riders: the horse you see there was to 
have carried three great sovereigns of Europe 
successively: all of them descended from 
their thrones, before I had time to mount 
them.’ 

‘ By a natural transition, we passed from 


| the horses to the Centaur vanquished by The- 


| SES, 


The remarks of the Asiatic, on the popish ce- | 


remonies, are amusing enough. He can 
make nothing of the scene before him, ex- 
cepting that the cardinals, the monks, X&c. are 
‘worshipping the pope ; ;’ and the only ac yui- 
sition which his 
are enabled to carry from the pompous scene, 
is supph ed by M_ De Santo- Domingo, and 
is, that ‘the tree of scence bears indigee stible 
fruit J” 

In the way thus specified, the author runs 
through all that is wo thy of notice at Rome ; 
and his sketches embrace The Brigands, The 
Police, Miracle, Roman Women, &c., all of 
which exhibit much keen observation and 
knowledge of human nature, (particularly of 
that portion of human nature with which the 
lrench may be considered as almost infn- 
tively conversant,) together with a graphic 
power of delineation, which forms the most 
brilliant feature of his work. Our second 
and last extract relates to the illustrious Ca- 
nova, and it is not unworthy of his genius :— 

‘I was very impatient to know him, and 
to read in his features the impression stamped 
upon them by genius. I represented him to 
myself as having in his retinue all the great 
men and demi-gods, who have received new 
life from his noble productions. I went to 
his stwdio, where there were some horses of 
colossal size. A man with an apron ov at- 
tracted my attention: I took hom for a work- 
man, when the Marquis di Gargallo, who 
was to introduce me, embraced him with en- 
thusiasm. It was Canova; his working cos- 
tume then appeared to me quite poetical: he 
brought to my mind Apollo working at the 
walls of Troy. 

‘Bat whatis that superb animal? Ts it one 
of the coursers of the sun? Or is it Neptune 
disguised as a horse !— 

‘Stare loco nescit, micat auribus, et tremit 
artus, 
Collectumque premens volvit sub naribus ig- 


nem. 


reason and understanding | 





‘The hand of his Prometheus has yet but | os 


modelled him in clay, and he already runs, | CYES, 


Canova put a fine horse to a lingering 
death, that he might represent all the grada. 
tions a agony, and take Death in the fact, 

Theseus has his knee firmly fixed on his ri- 
val’s chest; he is seizing him by the throat 
with his left hand; with the other he is lifting 
his formidable club. The Centaur is on his 
haunches; his belly touches the ground; 
from the trembling of his nerves, and the ten- 
sion of his muscles, it is easy to imagine his 
painful efforts, and we participate in his an- 
guish, Whattorment that marble is suffer- 
ing! Juke the Laocoon, it is in agony from 
head to foot. I touched it to convince my- 
self that it was not palpitating: it was not the 
cold from marble, but the chill of death which 
[ felt, and which had already seized the un- 
fortunate Centaur. Lfold, Theseus! suspend 
that mortal blow: do not destroy that superb 
creature, which does so much honour to its 
author. I have some hope, that the hero 
will listen to my prayer, for his arm 1s not 
lifted high enougi; he is not in the act of 
striking the blow, but of raising his club: 
this perhaps is a defect. It would be beiter, 

also, if Theseus had a little more animation, 

and the efforts he has made in this te sreihe 
conflict were more perceptible. Theseus was 
only a demigod; it was the exclusive privi- 
leve of tie gods, to be calm in the midst of 
victory. The countenance, action, and attl- 
tude in general of the hero, are not sufficie ntly 
heroic; Theseus is not quite disengaged froin 
the marble. But the Centaur has struggled 
dreadfully before being thrown to the ground, 

and insults his conqueror even in his last mo- 
ments. 

‘Tread lightly for fear of awakening that 
sleeping nymph; be careful not to interrupt 
her pleasing dream, which lulls her with vo- 
luptuous illusions. How she smiles at her 
thougius, which her burning desires have 
clothed ir the most seducing forms! Her 
lips, half open, appear to quiver under the 
ie. le of imaginary kisses. If, with her 
eyes closed, her countenance have so much 

oression, what will it have when those fine 
parkling with the triple splendour of 
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yout), beauty, and love, are seen reflecting | 
the features of the elect of her heart? I sat | 
down before this beautiful creature ; I con- 
templated her charms with increasing admi- 
cation. Sculpture and poetry have united | 
their efforts in forming this bewitching nymph. 
This alliance is the grand secret of the art 
The poetical code ought to govern the sculp- 
tor as well as the painter; they must both | 
submit themselves to the dominion of unity; 
without this, they may perhaps draw admira- 
tion, but they will never fix it. 

‘In nature, movement is life: but repose | 
js life in sculpture; it 1s repose that actuates ! 
the imagination of the observer. A preten- 
sion to movement in sculp ure futigues the 
mind, What a painful sensation a person 
undergoes atthe sight of statues that repre 
sent the action of dancing or running! It is 
apoltroon promising courage—a eunuch vi- 
rility. 

‘These impotencies are manifested by the 
reality of contrary qualities: those dancers 
and runners are sculptured falsehoods; in 
sculpture, as In poetry, 

‘Rien n’est beau que le vrai... ee 
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‘The ancients were never 
incongruitics: there is always absolute or re- 
lative repose in their works. the 
Laveoon: in what horrible repose are those} 
unfortunate creatures enchained by the ser- 
pents, which are themselves 1mmoveable, so 
firmly are their teeth fixed in the members 
they are tearing! What unity of interest ! 
The father and children form but a single 
compound of physical and moral torments. 
What unity of action! They are going to 
expire upon the marble; in your idea they 
are already expiring. This group is the tri- 
umph of poetical sculpture: it inspired Vir- 
gil with some of his finest verses. 

‘You are never tired of admiring the mas- 
terly productions of Canova, particularly his 
colossal group, representing Hercules at the 
Moment he is going to hurl Liachas into the 
seas Lichas who had krought him the fatal 
present from Dejanira. The unhappy wretch | 
is clinging to an altar: he will be snatched 
from it with as much ease as a leaf is driven 
before the fury of Boreas; you think you see 
him deseribing an immense parabola in the | 
ar, then plunging into the foaming billows, 

‘Canova, however, the Praxiteles of Rome 
has not heen able to cast that detestable 
Monster Envy into the abyss: the serpent | 
Python has introduced itself into his work- 
shop, and has sought an asylum at the feet 
of the three Graces, and behind the buckler 
of Mars. Canova has in vain restored to | 
Rome the gods under whom it held the em- | 
pire of the world: I have heard artists dare 
to forma parallel between him anda Danish 
sculptor, whose works are colder than the | 
ice of his country, and who appears to have | 
been working with a chisel in one hand, and 
ahead of Medusa in the other. It cannot 
be denied, however, but that this sententri- | 
Onal artist has some talent for bas-reliefs : 
but with talent alone a person is only a jour- 
heyman in sculpture: to excel inthe art of, 
Phidias, genius is neccssary. This perhaps 
ts the reason why there are so many painters , 
aud so few sculptors. 
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‘Canova was admitted to the familiarity of 
Napoleon: he was very often at Malmaison 
with him and the Empress Josephine. The 
warrior jested with the artist. ‘* You make 
conquests on marble,” said he; “ they are 
harder than mine.” 

‘* And perhaps more durable,” answered 
Canova. And he advised him to 


‘ 
) 
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repose 


upon his trophies, to enjoy his power, and | 


not to put a destiny to the proof, which had 
been so many times fixed by victory. 

‘The emperor laughed at the sculptor’s 
fears, and answered, ** 1 engage in new bat- 
tles as you make new statues.” 

‘« The case is very different,’’ replied Ca- 
nova: ‘fan artist ought never to stop in the 
career of the tine arts. He ought to march 
from conquest to conqnest: medioerity alone 
thinks it has obtained its object. But athou- 
sand dangers accompany the warrior in the 
road of ambition. Recollect Julius Cwsar 
and a number of others.” 

** You think then the ides of March are 
to be dreaded on my account?” 

‘* Your death is less to be apprehended 
than a defeat!” 

‘7 do not fear either,” replied Napoleon ; 


© both of them would find me as firm as your 
statues.” 


‘ Atter Napoleon had married Mania Loui- | 


sa, he anpeared disappointed that Canova 
had not complimented him on the occasion. 
* Ought | to congratulate you,” said the lat- 
ter, ** for having divorced fortune?” 

The task of translation has been perform- 
ed with ability, and there are respectable li- 
thographie views of the Forum and of Mons 
Sacer, which tend, in some measure, to in- 
crease the many attractions of this interesting 
volume. 





Sketches from Life, written in Verse. By 
the Rev. T. Cuarres Boone, B.A. of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 
pp. 159. London, 1826. C. and J. 
Rivington. 

Mr. Booxr tells us that he has taken for his 

model, the Hermannand J orothea of Goethe, 


ee 





and the Luise of Voss: he should have con- | 


cealed this fact, for our misfortune is double 


when we at once acknowledge and disgrace | 
a perfect model; he sought to imitate the | 


fascinating simplicity of these writers, and 


‘he presents us with nothing but bald pue- 


rility. Jie writes for persons moving tn an 
humble sp!ic:e, conceiving ‘ that a small vo- 
lume of poetry, clothed in a pleasing garb, and 
at the s:rse t:me containing seeds of religion 
and morality would be of much practical 


utility ;’ and he charges, or would charge, | 


his humble readers sar she/lings, for six worth- 


less poems, some absurd lines on Fuseli's pic- | 


ture of the Nightmare, and a few pages of 
uninteresting notes! 
boon for the peasantry who have called forth 


Could he find no better | 


and vice :' to get rid of the painful impres- 
sions produced by these scenes, he sits dewn 
‘in conversation with the muse,’ and twad- 
dles about Emigrants, Village Gurls, the 
Sports of ‘ Merry England,’ &c. In strains 
compared with which honest Touchstone s 
poetical efforts are pertection’s selt! ex. gra. 
[he Emgrants— 


‘No! they are free—and upright as free— 
Unfavoured by fate— 
Resigning to its severest decree, 
They fain will emigrate. 
. * e ° . ¥ ° 
Oh! Nature’s law is binding on all 
Who uncorrupted be, 
And thou art a being unnat’ral, 
Tiou British absentee, 
e * ? ° ? e e 
You are true-bearted—love of the land 
Each parting bosom fires, 
Shun the’ rice which America does brand, 
© Jealousy of her sires !! 
And this poet cal sunplicity is produced by 
studying Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea ! 
Poor Mr. Boone ! 


- —_—..- 





TURNER'S HISTORY OF HENRY THE FIGHTIN, 
(Concluded from p. 715.) 

Arrrer dwelling upon the indecent haste 
with which flenry solemnised his marriage 
with Lady Jane Seymour, and relating with 
extreme brevity the few events of her short 
regal life, Mr. Turner remarks that, ‘ her exist- 
ence and even precipitate nuptials may have 
been of great importance to the prosecution 
and establishment ofthe English Reformation; 
and that the pope so suddenly and coms 
mletely changed his mind and conduct to- 
wards Ilenry, on hearing of Anne Boleyn’s 
downfal, that if Jane had not secured both 
his hand and heart, the king might have been 
allured to a re-union with papacy.’ Mr. 
Turner supports his opinion with the follow- 
ing extremely curious note :— 

‘TI make this inference, from having ot - 
served and read the very important Latin de- 
spatch of Cassalis to the king, from Rome, 
dated 27th May, 1536. It exhibits such an 
artful or wise effort of the pope, to regain 
the favour of Henry ; and if Anne Koleyne’s 
removal had left him a disengaged man, and 
his hasty marriage with Jane Seymour had 
not closed the avenue to friendship with 
liome, before this letter reached him, it 
might have made so great an impression on 
his mind, that | am induced to lay before 
the reader its main contents, to show what a 
danger the English Reformation escaped. 

‘ « Ten days have elapsed since I went to 
the pope, and narrated to him the tidings, 
that the queen had been thrown into prison, 
with her relations, for concurring in her adul- 
tery. le then said, that he had been im- 
ploring Heaven to enlighten your mind on 


this affair; that he had always had some- 


his compassion, than a volume of rhymes which | . 
thought the mind of your majesty was adorn- 


cannot fail to excite the derision of the most 
uncultivated person who has ever perused a 
single page of Burns, Bloomfield, or Clare ? 
Mr. Boone informs us, that ‘ he has the care 
of a large, but very poor parish in the metro- 


polis, aud his eye is constantly familiarized | 
spects done, perform an excellent work for 


with heart-rending scenes of poverty, misery, 


thing of this sort in his eye, because he 


ed with such virtues, and had such merits 
toward the Christian republic, that Heaven 
would not desert it, but would exalt it by 
the grace of his illumination. That your 
majesty now might, as’ you had in other re- 
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Christendom, being now released from a mar- 
riage that was indeed too unequal for you. 
That if you would now be joined to the Ro- 
man church, it would then have so much au- 
thority, that it would command both the e:n- 
peror and the king of France, and compel 
both to peace, It was most manifest, that 
if your majesty had the Roman pontiff with 
you, you might command the other princes 
as you pleased. That he would promise to 
obey you in this business; he desired only 
peace, and he was not disposed for factions, 
nor to labour covetously to increase his for- 
tunes, in immense suis, or to extend the 
boundaries of the pontificate. 

‘* He said, your majesty ought not to 
be in an angry ‘mind towards him, but to be 
friendly. That he had always souglit to 
make your affair gratifying to you, and had 
not wished to burt it. That he had given 
many signs of love and attentions in the cause 
of your marriage, and had done all things for 
you, both publicly and privately, with Cle- 
ment VII., and at Bologna, with the em- 
peror. That he had done this duty from his 
heart. That he had no wish to offend your 
majesty in any thing, although he understood 
something was daily doing in England against 
the a —_— see. 

. ope then apologised for having 
made Fis er, a cardinal. It was done to 
conciliate love, not to cause hatred. He had 
wished to have his counsel, and to increase 
his college of cardinals, by some men of 
learning. It was usual to have a cardinal of 
every nation, and therefore he had chosen 
the bishop to be one for England, because 
his books against Luther were of high au- 
thority. He confessed that he had erred in 
this step, and that afterwards he had been 
solicited on all sides to avenge his death, 
and could not avoid doing what he had done, 
though his inclination had not gone with it; 


but he had wished Heaven to interpose its | 


assistance, as it now seemed to have done. 

‘After more soothing intimations of this 
sort, Cassalis asked him if he wished these 
sentiments to be reported to the king. After 
much deliberation, the pope intimated that 
Cassalis might say, that he had found the 
pontiff in such a good disposition, that Henry 
might, without doubt, promise himself every 
thing concerning himse If, ** omnia de ipso.” 

‘ Cassalis adds, from himself, to te sove- 
reign, “In my judgment, if your majesty 
would make the least signification, by send. 
ing or writing something to me, from which 
it might be collected that you desired friend- 
ship and conjunction with the pope. he would 
sepd a nuncio, and do all things which he 
could. But his will is now thwarted, because 
several tell him that it would be a great dis- 
grace to him, after so many affronts, to send 
to your majesty before he had some evident 
reason to hope that it would be taken in good 
part. For this reason, he would send La- 
tinus Juvenalis, or Andreas Cassalius, but so 
that the rumour should be, that he was not 
commissioned from him, but was going on 
my private affairs. But he as vet deter- 
mined nothing, nor would 1 ag ree that he 
should be despatched in my name.”~~-Lett. 
MS. Vitell. B, 14. p. 215-18. No adi ances 
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could be more eager, endian flattering, 
and tempting to a king of Henry’ 3 temper, 
than this ingenious conference. 
before this letter reached Henry, and even 
before it was written, he had marred Jane 


Seymour, as great a friend to the Reforma- | 
and before lhe lost | 


tion, as Anne Boleyn 
her, he had by her what he wished, a son 
and heir, which dispossessed Mary of the 
throne, and changed materially all his former 
relations. 


was defeated as soon as it had come into; * 
existence, and had heen put iuto opera- 
tion.’ 


Of Henry's marriage with his fourth queen, 
Anne of Cleves, many amusing details are 
given ; few of these we subjoin :-— 

‘She sailed with the fleet to the Downs, 
landed and passed to Rochester, where the | 
king came to meet her. ‘* At the first view 
ef her he was marvellously astonied and 
abashed.” The next day, having asked | 
Lord Russell’s opinion of her, he exclaimed, 
“ Alas! whom should men trust? I sce no 
such thing in her as hath been showed me 
of her: and am ashamed that men have so 
praised her as they have done: and yet I 
like her not.” Ue repeated this remark se- 
veral times, and his 
great interior perturbation. 


Ile 


sent his 


master of horse, Sir Anthony Brown, on 
New Year's Day, 1540, with a compliment 


of the season to her. 
entered the room, with the impression that 
he had received from pictures and descrip- 
tions of her beauty and qualities, he saw no 
lady present that corresponded with them ; 
and he stated, that when he was directed to 
the intended queen, and looked at her, he 
had never been more dismayed in all his life, 
and lamented in his heart, and expressed his 
feeling in his features, to see the lady so un- 
like what had been reported of her, and to 
be such as he thought the king would not be 
contented with. When Tlenry entered to 


embrace and salute her, his face evinced | 
a visible dissatisfaction and dishke. He 
did not stay to speak twenty words to 
her, but cal'ed for his council, and was 
in close conference with them all that 
nigit. He had brought for her “a part- 


let furred with sables and ricity garnish- 
ed, to wear about her neck,’ with 
but he could not prevail upon himself to pre- 
sent her with it, 
ing to her, ‘€ with as cold and single a mes- 
sage as might be.” Returning in his barge 
to Greenwich, he said very sadly and pen- 
sively, “ T see nothing in this woman as men 
report of her. [I marvel that wise men could 
m: ake such report as they have done.” Her 
fashion was so strange, and her manners, in 
which she had been brought up, so gross, 
and so discordant with the king's taste, that 
the lady appointed to wait on her was sure 
he would never heartily love her. Henry 
declared, that he had been evil served of 
those in whom he had placed his trust: and 
that she was not what she had been describ- 
ed. She was conducted in great state to the 
metropolis. 

‘Jt was obviously an unfortunate and ir- 
remediable case. The king, by the decep- 


But long | 


Thus the new policy ot Fthe pop C | 


countenance exhibited | 


When Sir Anthony 


a cap > 1 
do it. 
but sent them in the morn- | 
‘as iis queen. 


eee 

| tions or mistakes of others, was brought into 
ta dilemma, from which he could not extri- 
cate himself. A lady of a princely rank, 
whose family was in “close alliance with te 
stra supporters of the reforme! interest jn 
Germany; and for whose hand He enry had 
ne wotiated, in orde r to connect himse! f With 
them, was now come into his kingdom to | ™ 
his queen. She had been ur faithfully 4 
lineated to bim, as to all her person: il attra 
tions. He had been deluded by his noon 
servants into the contract; but he had ch 
| to judge by their eyes; bad acquiesced jn 
| their representations ; and had caused her to 
| be brought, in the fac ‘e of all Eurone, into his 
country > to be his wife. Was he, in bre ach 
| of his royal honour, and of all m: inly deco. 
trum, and of the plighted faith of treaties, and 
| to the fulfilment of the French king’ ‘sarcasm, 
| that he wanted princesses to be brought to 
| him like horses, to choose from, to ebandon 
his engagement, and to send her back dis- 
ponte and re pudiated, for no fault but the 
i want of those feminine charms, graces, and 
| ami: bilities which he had not adequately 
| valued when he had them in their full per- 
fection in Anne Boleyn, and which oie 
of Cleves, as she had never possessed, could 
by no fraud have assumed for the purpose of 
Imposing upon him, his commissioners and 
agents? The deformities which struck every 
Englishman at Calais and at Rochester, 
must have been equally visible in her Flc- 
iimish home. She had therefore not cheated 
him. She was what she had always been. 
He had judged of her by his own intrusted 
friends. He had deliberately, by them, aff- 
anced himself to her; his nobles had con- 
ducted her to his presence, and had placed 
her under the honour and protection of the 
English nation, to be solemnly married and 
honourably treated by him, correspondently 
with his own character and station. Henry 
| felt these appeals to his public rectitude and 
| private sympathies ; and however averse and 
| repugnant, ordered the ceremony to be per- 
formed. 

‘On the evening before it, he said he had 
a great yoke to enter into. Hie prepared 
‘himself on that day, which is usually the 
mont welcomed in domestic history, “ ye; ry 
slackly,” for the deciding rite, and was hea vd 
_to murmur impatiently, tha: at ‘*he must needs’ 
Ife submitted to be married. He de- 
termined his mind to live with her decorously 
He made her the partner of 
his repose. His language to her was kindly 
courteous ; but he could not overcome the 
personal antipathy He found affection and 
desire to fly from him, whenev er he was alone 
with her; and six months afterwards she re- 
mained his reputed, but unbeloved, virgin 
wife. A divorce broke the nuptial tie.” 

The disgraceful execution of Cromweil 
spe edily followed the dissolution of Henry's 
marriage with Anne of Cleves; then came 
his union with the licentious Katherine How- 
ard: and in due succession the hanging and 
beheading of ¢ ulpeper: and Derham, Lady 
Rochfort, and Ka ith erine herself. But Henry's 

appetite { for matri 1MoOny still remaine l; and, 
Stranger stull, there was yet a female 1 in the 
kingdom courageous enou gh to accept huis 
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proffered hand. This was Lady Katherine 
Parr, the widow of Lord Latimer :— 

‘But Henry now wanted rather a nurse 
than a wife; for his.bodily corpulence and 
dissolving constitution made his life little else 
than an intermitting disease. His mind and 
temper became broken up, as much as his 
disordered frame ; and the difficulty and 
danger of soothing a spirit which had been 
$0 agitated, harassed, endangered, and dlis- 
appointed, made even the participation of 
the crown a scanty recompense. But good 
sense, a steady cheerfulness, a watchful kind- 
pess, a yielding submission, and a disecrimi- 
nating regard for the good qualities which 
yet remained within him, alleviated the in- 
conveniences that his new and last queen 
could not but feel; gratified him, and shed 
gs much comfort over his fast declining life 
as it was capable of receiving, during the pe- 
riod—only four years—in which she had to 
undergo the trial to which she had volunta- 
rily subjected herself.’ 

These last four years were by no means 
the least eventful of Henry's reign. In 1535, 
Francis again contested with the Emperor of 
Germany for the possession of Italy. This 
tine the French king commenced his military 
movements by invading Savoy and Pied- 
mont, and annexing these to the rench ter- 
ritory. There is so much of real magnani- 
mity and redeeming beauty about the con- 
duct of both the French and German princes 
in this very remarkable business, that we 
cannot forbear extracting Mr. Turner's de- 
scription of this invasion and its conse- 
quences :— 

‘Charles offered, before the pope and his 
consistory, the choice of three things to Fran- 
cis: Milan to one of his children, if he would 
withdraw from Piedmont; a per onal com- 
bat in an island, on a bridge, or in a boat on 
a river, with sword or poignard, and in their 
shirts, if that should be preferred; or a na- 
tional war. [{is copious speeches were dis- 
regarded. Francis made an effusion of his 
eloquence before his own council; and the 
forces on both sides were put into activity. 
The emperor directed an invasion of Pro- 
vence, in imitation of the Duke of Bourbon; 
and in June, 1536, when Fossan had surren- 
dered to Leyva, joined his army; and after 
further harangues, sanguine in extreme be- 
lief of great success, led it through St. Lau- 
tent into France. The French government 
adopted the same plan of defence which had 
baled Bourbon, in withdrawing all that 


could support the enemy, garrisoning strong 


places, harassing his advance, and avoiding | 


Mont- | 


all battle. The success was similar. 
Morency, who watched the emperor's pro- 
fress and marshailed the French forces 
against him, frustrated the efforts of all his 
military movements. Charles attempted to 
Surprise Marseilles, and laid siege to Arles, 
but failed in both. He had been advised to 
recover Savoy and Piedmont before he at- 
tempted this hazardous invasion; but having 
Preferred the latter plan, as more decisive 
and not less practicable, ie was unable after- 
Wards to expel the French from the Alpine 
provinces which they occupied. While he 
remained in France, a great scandal fastened 


upon his name, by the dauphin dying as 
coming to act against him. The unjust 
charge, that he had poisoned the French 
prince, grievously wounded his feelings by 
its defaming imputation. He advanced to 
Aix, while Francis watched him at Valence, 
and the second French prince, Orleans, now 
the new dauphin, with Montmorency, re- 
mained firm and vigilant in their fortified 
camp at Avignon, Charles kept his ground 
in France, till he lost the celebrated Antony 
de Leyva and nearly half bis army, from 
sickness and service; and then, in the be- 
ginning of September, 1536, ordering his 
soldiers to provide themselves with food for 
several days, suddenly decamped from Aix 
to Frejus so precipitately, that the line of his 
retreat was strewed with dead, sick, arms, 
and horses, while he marched painfully to 
Nice. Andrew Dona embarked his artillery 
and baggage, and conveyed them to Genoa. 
Francis, happy at the disappointment of his 
great adversary, and in the deliverance of his 
kingdom, acted on Montmorency’s sagacious 
advice, to make a bridge fora flying enemy, 
and did not enforce that rapid pursuit which 
might have destroyed the retiring army in 
the bordering mountains, or might have dis- 
possessed it of all the Milanese. Tle had 
felt before what dire results might ensue from 
encountering a distressed army in its despair, 
and avoided its dangerous possibilities. The 
imperial forces from Flanders, under Nassau, 
were compelled to raise the siege of Peronne ; 
and after varying advantages on both sides, 
as well in Picardy as in Piedmont, a suspen- 
sion of arms in 1537 was negotiated. The 
pope persuaded both sovereigns to meet him 
at Nice, as the spring was closing, and a 
truce of ten years was agreed to. In 1539, 
the city of Ghent, revolting, offered to put 
itself under Francis as their sovereign. Ile 
declined a proposal that would have renewed 
the war; and Charles. not choosing to pass 
into Flanders through Germany, for fear of 
the protestants, nor to cross the sea, from the 
chance of meeting Henry’s fleets, applied to 
the French king for leave to cross lrance to 
his Low Countries. It was granted as he- 
roically as it was asked. Charles astonished 
Europe by venturing his person among his 
greatest enemies: and every one who either 
knew not or undervalued the generous emo- 
tions of the human heart, loudly censured his 
folly in the risk, and less creditably, Francis, 
for not taking a base advantage of the con- 
fidence. In December, 1539, the emperor 
reached Bayonne. He was liberally received, 
and after some danger at Amboise from a 
ire, proceeded through Paris to his city of 
Valenciennes. It was a courageous appeal 


tified. The absolute reliance on one side, 
the perfect honour on the other, between two 
priuces who had long been so hostile, and 
the corresponding conduct of the French 
nation, present one of those pictures of the 
moral beauties of the human spirit which 
come to the mind, as it travels through his- 
tory, like a breeze of fragrance in a desert to 
the gratified sense. 
been enemies no more. It was one of those 





incidents which electrify mankind to new 





to French generosity, which was nobly jus- | 


Such men ought to have | 
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perceptions of moral excellence, and to a 
higher love of moral character.’ 

Yet in two short years they were again 
at war. Francis once more invaded Italy ; 
whilst Charles, aided by our Henry, reta- 
liated by advancing with his acaaes mto 
France. Henry, (who seems to have had 
but little generalship about him, and no real 
military talent,) wasted his time and strength 
in the besieging and capturing of Boulogne, 
instead of marching immediately on Paris ; 
and France was thus saved by the attraction 
which this long-sought but unimportant ob- 
ject had for Henry. Wars with Scotland 
occupied great portions of Henry’s declining 
years; but Mr. Turner does not think it ne- 
cessary to enter into a description of these, 
contenting himself with a reference to the 
historians, Robertson and Pinkerton. From 
Mr. Turner's elaborate examination of Hen- 
ry’s character, we extract a few striking pas- 
sages, and thus conclude our review of a 
work which we have shown to be valuable 
and attractive in a very high degree :— 

‘ After death had completed the account, 
both of his virtues and his faults, he was still 
remembered with kindness and _ portrayed 
with distinction, and while his enemies could 
not avoid being often copious in his praise, 
his companionableness, amenity, and amia- 
bility were not forgotten by his surviving 
friends. His imperfections, as with most 
persons, may have increased as he became 
older, because, although our frame is so 
beautifully organized, that in the first part of 
our life its natural agencies dispose us to 
Many virtues with instinctive operation, yet 
when in maturer age our free agency and 
worldly habits take the lead, too many of us 
become self-deteriorated, instead of improv- 
ing beings. But Henry was long celebrated 
for his good nature, his social freedom, and 
for loving and mixing with his gratified peo- 
ple; and therefore fairly claims for bis pos- 
thumous character, every allowance for his 
situation and crisis. It has been said, not 
unreasonably, that ‘if you look at the man- 
ners of men, you would think the whole 
world a mansion of fools ;”” yet however true 
this may generally be, each of us is not, 
without discrimination, to be denominated a 
madman. At times indeed, as our great dra- 
matist has remarked with the truth and bold- 
ness which so often distinguish his moral 
sketches, we all ‘* play such fantastic tricks 
before high Heaven, as make the angels 
weep ;"’—but what is usually true of every 
one, must not be pressed with branding sar- 
casm, peculiarly against any, without distin- 
guishing what is imputable to accidental 
contingencies, and what was the pernicious 
emanation from the spontaneous will and 
permanent character. It is from the want of 
such discrimination, that the memory of this 
king has chiefly suffered. 

‘That he dreaded disgrace and infamy, 
one of his greatest revilers acknowleges. 
What then must have been the effect on his 
sensibility, when he was told, * You have 
never done any thing which appertains either 
to the honour of God, or to the leaving for 
yourself a pleasing memory to posterity.” 
No king had become so tmfammous, was the 
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unjustifiable addition. And this was asserted | 


before Anne Boleyn’s 
compassionate public. No one wil! 
to exalt Henry as Rabbi Solomon does Adam, 
when he makes him so tall as to have tonched 
the sky with his head; but we are called 
upon to remember that the incon: tent up- 
braider who so passionately arranzns Uie king 
for the severe actions we have noticed. in the 
same coniposition calls hiia, in addition to 
his other encomiums, ‘ a plant of God ;” 

‘‘a generous plant,” and ‘a vine which 


+ + 
ilfemnt 


death had startled the | 


might still produce abundant fruit to the | 


glory of his Creator,’ —if—what ?— 
would but reinstate the papal supremacy. 
‘Nothing more injures the human charac- 
ter than unjust or unexpected reproach ; 
resentful feelings which it excites, the dark 
emotions which succeed, and the misantliro- 
pical humour which accompanies its recol- 


if he! 


the | 


lection, dispose the spirit that has power, to | 
use it harshly against those who disturb | 


its internal comfort The king's peace and 
safety were so repeatedly and so m levolentty 
struck at by this painful weapon, that its 
ison could not but ex: usperate 
i sensibilities, according to the natural agen- 
cies of such envenomed missiles. Branded 
by one writer as a Phalaris ; told to his face 


from the pulpit, before his court and people, 


and dis ase 


that he was an Ahab, whose blood dogs We re | 


ordained to lick ; compared by his ungrate- 
ful kinsman, in publications addressed and 


sent to the highest ranks in Europe, and at ! 
'-—without that other appendage of our being, 


last also circulated among the lower, to a 
Nero, a pirate, an hydra, a Turk, a Cerbe- 
rus, and a Satan; declared to have hei 
twenty-seven years for nothing but evil, “and 
to have become a fable of derision to all 
men; pursued by papal aspersions and ma- 
ledictions ; ; and endangered for years by pe- 
rilous rebellion and persisting conspiracy ,— 
it cannot be surprising, though it must be re- 


gretted, that Hlenry was stung by the false- 
hood, the malignity, and the injustice, into 
revengeful exacerbations; that his former 


suavity should be displaced by vexation, sus- | 


picion,»and bursts of anger; nor that his 
cheerful equanimity should, from his dis- 
quiets and their increasing perturbations 
whenever his personal safety, kingly dignity, 
Or constitutional rights were e ndangered, be 
hardened into sternness, rigour, and Raid 
inflexibility. But, even in these respects, the 
occasional must be distinguished from the 
habitual. If he was unmerciful towards his 
opponents, he was still in other points both 
estimable and useful. Ile was sull conde- 
scending, accessible, affable, and weet 
kind. Embittered hostility soured the steady 
mind of an Edward [.; and even our Alfred 
the Great lies under the imputation of re- 


far as his censured coulis nts were mer- eal spirit, Whatever bosom oh may in! nal 


} 


} 


ciless, they were the errors and the vices of | 
the stern and unfeeling mind of his day, and 
disph iy the general inhumanity of tie » temper | 
of human society, when the great nersonal 
interests come into confirct, and no indivi- | 
dual atrocity peculiar to himself. ‘Ye may 
ask if history can present an Insiance, in any | 
covernment or k ng so endangered, vilified, 


and attacked, aud acco nplishing such grand 
revolutions, so earnest!y desired "by one part 
of the country and so fiercely resisted by the 
rest; and having to act for twelve years 
amid the unabated hostility of domestic and 
internal treason, upheld by foreign power ; 
in which so little blood was publicly shed, 


and in which the assailed sovereign himself 


displayed so little individual vengeance.’ 
‘Changes so mighty in the opinion of all, 
and beneficial in the judgment of most, 
have never been achieved in any country, 
When so resisted, wit 1 such little bloodshed 
and individual cruelty. The personal impu- 
tation presses most ‘on Hem ‘y in his sanc- 
tioning the execution of women, and of his 
even t ough not guiltless; because 
cases, whatever may have been the 
oflence, u 1e sympatoies and charities of the 
heart ought not to have been ineffective. 
‘Yet we ought not to infer any natural 
cruelty in this king because these benign 
feelings had nota more suasive influence in 
his bosom. It is too much the 
all, that the understanding —the reason alone 


friends, 
in their 


Case 


which all ages, all classes, and all nations, 
even in central Africa, concur to call the 
heart,—tends from its very energies, to be 
tyrannical, violent, and stern. It is the es- 
sence and character of mental power to be 
active, and to act with force and determina- 
tion in proportion to its virour; 
resistance to its sovereignty ; to combat with 
all its strength what opposes it, and, iden- 
tifying from its very sincerity, its Own con- 
clusions with truth and right, to see only 
falsehood and mischief in what is contrary, 
and in those who eet it. Ilence our 
intellectual everzy is naturally intolerant, 
zea'ous, impatient, and severe ; and even 
becomes so in proportion to its theoretical 
philanthropy, unless it associates itself inti- 
mately and inseparably with the cultivated 
feelings of a softe ned, softening, impressed, 
impressible, benev olent, affectionate, benign, 
und sensitive heart.’ 

‘But the well-being of society requires 
that no apology should be offered for any 
act of Indumanity, 


! ’ 
‘been too long the defamations of mankind, 


' ride and 


' 
pressing injustice by punishments which, if , 
ap ortance whether their pretexts be religion, 


literally true, have the as pect of tyranny, and 
a waste of human life. It is too often for- 


| policy, or personal danger ; 


gotten, that extreme law is extreine cruelty ; , 


and that, compared with vindictive exactions 
of death's terrible penalty, even impunity 
would be better wisdom and a gre ater ‘good. 
But as Henry was sanctioned in his most 
unpitying actions by the co-operation of ti 
most distinguished of lis countrymen, bo 


I Say that as 


religious and civil, he may truly 


which ive maligncr beings the right to de- 
brand us, and to deny the justice 
our Invectives against then It is of small 
or whether a 
coif, an helmet, a mitre, a crown, ora phi- 
losopher’s cap, cover the head that directs or 
ctions them. [t makes no difference 
her a tribunal, a camp, a church, an in- 
a throne, or an nie grove, be 
the locality which witnesses them. Whether 
on the Tiber, the Bosphorus, or 


the Thame s, they 
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EBNsSIONS or reson 
ments convert kis honourable 
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his 
his OW!) it 
an | honoured 
and to 
go down to posterity with features that sy; rn 
— the wil t brutes of Africa ti han the ex. 
It is 
unnecessary to pursue this nal! infil shies 
further. When ‘ Ieaven poured the soe 
of immortality into the human breast,” to 
borrow Ganganelli’s fine expression, neither 
violence nor corruption was intended to he 
its fruits.’ 
Unusually prolifie as The Literary Chroniel: 

x the present year has been in reviews of 

creat historical prod: ictions, none have nassed 
under our nott mol dee pe r interest, r of more 
exquisite ability, than that to which we now 
bid farewell. 





Lhe Opera-Glass, for Peeping into the Mi- 
crocosm of the Fine Arts, and especially of 
the Drama. London, 1826. T. Dolby. 

Turs is a we ekly sala al which has now 

attained its eighth number. Of the part sent 

us for inspection, we can say but litfle in the 
way of praise —the only ar ticle in it worthy 
of notice is a lengthy and well-written moe- 


'moir of Talma, adorned with a lithographic 


full-length portrait of that celebrated actor, 
and a fac-simile of his hand-writing. The 
Onera-Glass purports to give critiques on 
the performances at the various metropolitan 
theatres, with some occasional notices of the 
Irish stage and French drama. In these 


there is much assumption of talent, withont 


to allow no! 


its ability, and in speaking of the successful 
tragedy of the Foscari, the would-be censor 


| has treated his readers with as pretty a piece 


- authorship ; 


Torture and cruelty have | 


are the deeds of a demo- ir 


of twaddle as the veriest lover of cant would 
desire. Other articles bear similar marks of 
this is at besta pitiful ambition, 
and would prove a dead-weight to any pe- 
riocieal. 


—_— 





Nouvean Cours de Littérature ; ou, Repertoire 
des Chefs-d’auvre de Corneille, Racine, &c 
Par C. P. Beaurt, Professeur de Langue 
Francaise a |’ Academie een 

A New Course of Literature ; or. a Repertory 
of the Master pieces of ie nu cille , Racine, 


ac. By in . Bu QUET. 1 vol. OVO. pp. 
482. Edinburgh, Oliverand Boyd; Lon- 
don, G. B. Whittaker. 


Wr do not hesitate for a moment to pro- 
nounce this coliection quite the best that ever 
came under our notice. The intention of the 
compiler was, as he baliaiuea us in his pre- 
face, to compose a classical selection, In 
which youth might at once find instet ction 
and delight, and become versed in the style 
of French literature, by the study of its most 
excellent models; and we are convinced, that 
all who look into his —— will allow that 

M. Bi qui t has ful lly co! nnlished his obiect. 
ed auth Vs 


Ibe has culled, fro: nt 1e mostadmit 
* >. r. a ] : 
in all the various Gdenartment { krene? lite- 
ratu wy 11] iv) FUCTL iad Of * - twist. 
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free from a sinzle line calculated to offend 
the most scrupulous reader. . 
The latter —— of the volume contains 
a slight sketch of French hterature, from 
the time of Malherbe to the latter end of the 
last century, extracted from Voltaire’s Age of 
Louis N\1V., as well as the just and elegant 
criticism of La Harpe, on many of the pieces 
here selected. ‘To every extract, M. Buquet 
has appended the name of the author, the 
date of his birth and death, and occasionally 
very interesting and useful notes. We most 
cordially recommend this book to the notice 
of all who may he engaged tn French instruc- 


tion, as well as to all whose time or means | 


will not allow them to explore the original 
mines from which these gems are obtained. 
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ORIGINAL. 


POSTHUMOUS 
LETTERS OF ANDREW WILEY, Usa. 
LETTER II. 
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PersvantT to my late promise, I have now | 


set down to finish my account of John Owen, 
r,as he has been styled, the British martial. 
He lived in an age, when puer: tle conceits 
usurped the throne of ti ‘ue wit, and thus, like 
many others, has had more ‘than ordinary 
dificulties to encounter in his search after 
fame. When a national bad taste prevails, 
fw men are so fortunate as to escape the in- 
fection, and still fewer have nerves suff- 
ciently strong to Oppose and withstand it. 
False wit, too, has so many glittering daz- 
ning attractions. that one cannot, 
once, look upon its face without being blind- 
ed by its glare; like the famed Indian snake 
It appears to possess a certi in, sudden, and 
Tesistless power of fascinating; and, like the 
iwnis futuus, when we once stoop to catch at 
it, it leads us on with a show of beauty and 
brightness, from brake to brae, still flying, 
and still holding out a gleam to encourage 
till we find ourselves immediate ‘ly sunk 
ito darkness and obscurity. With this fata! 
enemy to oppose, 
Owen has found his own stength too weak 
for such an antagonist, but rather that he has 
Leen able to make any stand or gain any ad- 
vantage against it. Amongst so large a col- 
lection as he has left us, it would indeed he 
Strange, if there were no blemishes ; and itis 
no slight degree in his favour, that his great- 
est faults are those which were almost neces. 
sarily entailed upon him by the age, 
he had the ill fortu be | 
pave is, in fact, land 
trouch a prison, glittering and gaudy in its 
colours, with one obiect perfect in its form, 
another sadly distorted, one alia: and 
— SCi arcely discernible from the mixture 
heterogencous things with which it is 
ended ;~—we have, like this landscape, in 
Ohe page, conceits, puns, false metaphors, wit, 
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In wi 
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hke tne Scape SPE 


terseness, morality, and — rit, some 
t i } 

Sees d. Sonre had, some e ere e, and some 
execrable. To the same origin may be 


traced the carelessness and inelegance of la 
mace too often predomin ant ID his beg 
\\ hen once a bright thor ht, or happy allu- 


ion fitted before his imagination, he had at- 
1 the summit of his desires, and see:ns 


it is not to be wondered, if 
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even for | 
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to have thought the decorations, with which 
he embellished it, as a superfluous labour, 
and thus, like the child, who runs after a 
butterfiy, he mars its beauties by the greedi- 
ness of his grasp. When he had selected 
and culled his flowers, he cared not for the 

coarseness or elegance of the vase in which 
he displayed them, and, in most cases, seems 
to have imagined, that, like diamonds, they 
would appear to greater advantage, as the 
materials in which they were set were the 
more common. Thus a fine sentiment, a 
sparkling thought, or a poignant sally, is fre- 
quently spoiled by careless language, inele- 
gant 1 ‘atinity, and harsh metre; faults which 
have, perhaps, more than any other cause, 
contributed to obscure his fame. As I have 
said so much about Owen's blemishes, it will 
be but candid to enlarge a little upon the 
merits of his happy wit. When Owen ex- 
erted himself to escape from the trammels in 
which the false taste of the day had enveloped 
him, he shows himself in colours far from 
dim. In short, he seems to possess every re- 
quisite for deserving the title, with which he 
has been honore d, ‘the British Martial ;’ 
quick conceptions, ready wit, 
repartee, clearness and justness of thought, | 
conciseness of language, a good natured ta- | 
lent for satire, and a natural vein of poetry. 


Ile excels mostly in a neat and felicitous turn 


of thought; in starting from a general propo- 
sition, and converting it to an individual and | 


personal one, by a single pointed or satirical ' 


allusion. lis similies are always apt, and 
frequently highly poetical. His sentiments 
upon religion and morality are always pure, 
frequently original, and often sublime. 
Wit Is always pointes d, zood humoure d, and 
sparkling, ‘Lie 
into human nature, always ready to observe 
the slightest workings of the mind, and turn 
them 

lery, burlesque, 
been, as he was, 


or ridicule. He must have 
a choice spirit, with a vivid 
buoyant fancy about him, which pictures him, 
to my Imagiiation, as chuckling with innate 
glee over the offspring of his brain, happy in 
his own imagined similitudes, and never so 
heartiiy con tented, as when he could raise a 
smi! e to enliven bis own. He has left us 
nearly two thousand epigrams, many, without 
dou! nt, disgraced by conceits, bad puns, or 
bad lang uage, but of this number, there is 
scarecly one without polit and pungency, so 
é isily and happily could he diffuse his 
nius into the most common and trivial ¢ OC- 
Ot life, 


Cu§lrre HCces 


Tp 


, 
i€ iv o of wit 
Draw down all its lightning 
tguits, then, and all his virtues, 
if we consider how seldom we are invited to 
an ie sree treat, and the absolute 
dearth of this talent in our country at the 
prese nt dat y, we shall be anxious to receive 
and treasure up the relics which former times 
handed own to us; and when we are 
ompelled to acknowledge our own inferi- 
we may look with a favorable 
glance upon a production, which, although 
not perfect, is still the best which England | 
has to ti of. 


Thus I 
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smartness of | 








Welsh poet;’ I shut the little volume with 
regret, and sigh to think that I am, perhaps, 
consigning it to the cobwebs from whence it 
came. Wel ll! *the club has hailed him 
master of the joke,’ in his day; he has en- 
joyed, whilst alive, the laugh he kindled; 
and if his fame has been as transient as his 
mirth, it was as bright and as buoyant whilst 
it endured, and he has but shared the com- 
mon lot of mortality ;— 
‘ Dehemur morti nos nostraque.” 





CONTINENTAL SCENES, 
The Auto-da-fé. 

‘IIorra, there, Matharine, come and look 
at our poor child; yesterday he was so well, 
so lively ; to-day a burning fever consumes 
him, and his flaxen hair is matted with clog- 
ging sweats. Stretched on his bed with his 
eyes ha f-closed, you think, perhaps, that he 
is asleep, but, no; he is labouring under 
acute suflering. Alas! what spell has fallen 
on him, what fatal hand has touched his deli- 
cate limbs, and is thus blighting his bloom- 
ing infancy.’ 

* Listen, Jacques,’ replied the child’s mo- 
ther, ‘and I will explain this mystery. 

‘ Yesterday, whilst you were in the fields, 
an old woman came up to our cottage ; she 


' was clothed in rags, and her face was cover- 


] 


ed with wrinkles, and much sunburnt. She 


asked alms of me, but I refused her, being 


_ bin, as it has mine; 
{ . 
us always fortunate,” 


Hlis » 


had a deep and clear insight | 
exclaimed Jacques ; 


, With inimitable gracefulness, into drol- | 
} . e . . 
to my father; and, about two years back, she 


, Came 


' 


terrified at her appearance; upon which she 

said, ** You refuse me a morsel of bread, be- 
ware that misfortune does not visit your ca- 
beware, we are none of 
\ she then looked at the 
child with a menacing gesture, and disap- 
peared. 

‘It isshe! there can be no doubt of it,’ 
‘itis she! I recognise 
her. It is old Margaret! Ten years ago 
she caused the death of ten cows, belonging 


blew upon our corn, and when harvest time 
, the ears were all empty, and we had 
nothing to reap but mildewed straw. Yes, 
yes, she itis! but I will find her, and com- 
pel her to withdraw the spell she has cast 


| upon our child, her own life shall answer for 


my son's,’ 


| Having thus spoken, he proceeded towards 
the cabin of poor Margaret, whom he found 


seated by a miserable fire. ‘ Margaret,’ said 
he, ‘I know who you are, I know the spell 
which you have laid on my poor child, you 
must restore him to health, or else "and 
| he raised a ploughshare over the head of the 
' unfortunate woman. 

‘Tiow can you suppose, Jacques, that one 
frail mortal can dispose of the health of an- 
other—alas! had I any super-natural power, 
[ would employ it in providing myself with 
| fire, clothes, food, and a warm snug cottage ; 





| and i instes ad of an angel of death, I would. be 


one of life and health.’ 

| She added many other re marks , she wept, 
} 

SUPE plic ated, screamed, and called for help, 
| but all in vain ; nobody came to her assist- 
lance, and Jacques, actuated by his brutal ig- 
norance, inflicted several wounds on her face 
and neck, and when he saw the blood flow. 
ing from them, he suddenly remembered that 
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fire is the proper punishment for witches. 
He immediately collected all the straw of 
Margaret's miserable bed, and after making 
her get upon it, he set light to it. The 
hut was presently filled with smoke, and the 
fire had almost reached the wretched woman, 
whilst Jacques kept exclaiming, ‘ confess thy 
crime, recall the malediction thou hast laid 
on my son, and restore him to health.’ In 
short, it was only by making a promise to 
this ridiculous effect, that Margaret could 
persuade him to let her descend from the fa- 
tal pile, and stanch the blood which still 
flowed from her wounds 

This is a sketch of what has taken place in 
France, nota hundred years ago, but within 
the last three months. Such are the ex- 
tremes to which excessive ignorance leads the 
people of thiscountry. They make aufos du-fe 
of witches. Yet an outcry ts raised against 
those who are liberal-minded enough to wish 
to instruct the populace, the pulpits resound 
with anathemas against the profession of Ra- 
eine and Moliere, of Mars and of Talina, and 
the Jesuits burn Voltaire and Rousseau | 
Did Voltaire and Rousseau teach peasants to 
assassinate old women ? 





CIVILIZATION OF AFRICA, 


Tw the number just published of Blackwood’s 
Magazine, we find a very clever, interesting, 
and important account of the civilization of 
Africa, the establishment and expenses of 
our colony at Sierra Leone, and the effect of 
our presence there on the aborigines, &c. 
We have examined this paper (which is ad- 
dressed as a letter to R. W. Hay, Esq. the 


_ new under-secretary of state,) with deep at- 


tention, and we hasten to give to our read- 
ers, an abridged account of the documentary 
evidence given in proof of the fallacy of 
our retaining this African post, and the ex- 
traordinary drain our tenacity in so doing, 
has already been upon the revenues of Great 
Britain. Worthy of regard as a memorial of 
past folly, we trust the publication of this 
appeal will yet have a further effect in pre- 
venting the continuance of our holding pos- 
session of a scanty track of land, on which 
vast treasures, and much human life are an- 
nually, unhappily, prodigally, if not wantonly 
lavished. The writer, in a sensible and so- 
ber manner, first traces the origin of this set- 


tlement to a few philanthropists, who, in the | 


year 1787, undertook with praise-worthy 
motives this scheme for the purposes of in- 
troducing light and liberty, industry and civi- 
lization, into the dark and demoralized conti- 
nent of Africa. Sierra Leone, situated on 
the extreme point of the south-west coast of 
that continent, tm latitude 8° 22’, and west 
longitude 12°17’ was pitched upon as the 
most eligible spot. Improper characters as 
settlers having been chosen, the baneful cli- 
mate, and the hostility of the natives soou 
swept them away. The settlement was again 
attempted in 1791, by a company of private 
merchants, and became permanent, with the 


eyes of the British nation fixed on the place | 
as the harbinger of peace and prosperity to | 
The capital of this company was | . 
| ** We have not obtained one object; we have 
These amounts, | not succeeded in any one undertaking which 


Africa. ’ 
£250,000, and an additional sum of £100,000, 
was afterwards obtained. 








with several large grants from parliament, 
for the civil and military establishments of 
the place, were dissipated, and yet no- 
thing effectual was done. In 1807, the 
slave-trade was abolished by Great Britain, 
and the company, bankrupt in resources, 
succeeded in turning over their diseased 
bantling, to the hands of government, who 
has proved too tender a nurse for such a 
ricketty offspring. Under the powerful pro- 
tection of Great Britain, the place has ever 
since remained, and in addition to the re- 
payment of heavy sums—alleged by the com- 
pany to have been expended tn public build- 
ings, it has swallowed upan incredible amount 
of public money, without one advantaze to 
counterbalance so enormous an expenditure. 
We shall now proceed to follow this able 
writer, Mr. James M‘Queen of Glasgow, in 
his estimates, which are astounding in 
amount, and reflect, to say the least, consi 
derable odium on our ministers. It appears, 
trom the first document, that the yearly ex- 
pense of maintaining a naval force in that 
quarter is £500,000, which, if calculated 
from the abolition of the slave-trade to the 
present time, will amount to £9,500,000. 
The above, though a startling item to begin 
with, is scarcely a moiety of the b/ack account: 
the expense of the civil establishment, from 
1800, is £558,433 8s. Bd.; the military 
ditto, with army extraordinaries, from 1800, 
with the exception of two years, £940,828, 
forming a yearly average of £58,800. 15s. 
The ordnance estimates are £175,523. 2s. 23d. 
to which are to be added, for commissariat 
pay, £47,848. Os 4d., together with an inde- 
finable or miscellaneous head of items, to the 
amount of £239,465. 2s. 54d. The expense 
of public buildings is shown, by financial re- 
ports, to be £217,711, among which are— 
‘God save the mark,’ fourteen new churches 
finished: sundry accounts, form the sum of 
£925,509 13s. 6d. Other charitable ex- 
penses, not connected with either civil, naval, 
or military establishments, now meet our 
view, under the title of liberated Africans, 
this moderate charge is only £274,370 ; the 
pensions to the disbanded, ditto—amount, in 
ten years, to £250,966 10s. The following 
sum has been paid for captured Negroes, 
£2,689,219 16s.!—enough, we presume, to 
have purchased the whole stock of this in- 
fernal trade, Long as the list may appear, 
we have not yet finished: we find the 
Expense Establishment of Sierra Leone, 
(certes most properly named,) amounting an- 
nually to £296,462 and a fraction, exclusive 
of the extra charges in the late war, which 
assuredly must have been tremendously great. 


The enumerated items only, when added to- | 
gether, form the total of £16,342,675 19s 14d, | 


a sum certainly moderate, considering the 
number of years we have had the honour of 
calling an extent of ground, twenty-six miles 
by twenty, our own. 

The useless sacrifice of life is not noticed 
in this account; but in return for this enor- 
mous expenditure what has Great Britain 
obtained?) The writer in Blackwood says, 
‘ Nothing? and we join him in his answer. 
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we had in view; we have removed no wron 
ing evil; and we have by our proceedings 
tended greatly to avgravate and to extend 
evils which exist, and which have always e 
isted in Africa.’ : 

Mr. M‘Queen further proceeds to EXpose 
the meagre exportations from the coast of Af. 
rica, which he clearly shows to be now (tri- 
fling as they ever were,) only one-third of the 
amount imported from thence into Great Bri- 
tain in the year 1808—thus proving, that in 
proportion as expenditure has increased, the 
advantazes have declined. We have not 
room to follow the ingenious author through 
the various ramifications of his argument, 
which are at once clear and explanatory, and 
in detail correct and lamentable. ° 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


DEATH OF MARCO BOTZARIS. 
Froma Lithographic Engraving, by De Engelmann, 

*T'rs silence all, and not a sonnd 

Bieaks on the ear, as hush'd and still, 
Through tangled dell, o’er rocky mound, 

A baud of heroes gain the hill; 
For, ere the moon her orb shall show, 
That band must face its country’s foe. 


Tie Turkish camp hefore them lies, 
Behind them is the dark blue sea; 
Who can forego so fuir a prize? 
Ove hour—and ‘death or victory” 
One hour—and then, of Turk or Greek, 
How few those stirring words may speak ! 


On, on they move, and now at last 

Hard by the Turkish camp they stand 5 
The sun-set hour is all but pass’d, 

Each leans in silence on his brand. 
But where is Ae, their chief and lord? 
He tvo is leaning on his sword! 


Yet leans not long, for lo! his eye, 

As if to chide day’s lingering lights 
Turns anxious to the western sky— 

The sun has set, yet “tis not night. 
Then first, as parts the last faint tlush, 
‘To horse!” he shouts—and on they rush. 
Instant the moslem tents among 

In wild confusion foe meets foe; 

Here the stiong grapples with the strong, 

There lies the vanquish’d Turkman low 5 
And here again upon the ground 
Prostrate the patriot Greek is found. 

Mid tatter’d banner, plunging steed, 

The form of Botzuris uptowers, 
Heedless alike of winged jerreed, : 

And sabre’s blade, where fiercest pow 18 
Along the tide of battle, there 
Is he, and death, and dark despair! 


Aloft in air the standards float, 

Crescent and cross are mingled bows 
And Grecian sword and shagg’d capote 

Press mosiem steel and turban’d brow 5 
And friend and foe, check’d life’s warm tide, 
Sleep heedless now of power or pride. 
Volley to volley now succeeds ; 

Mid fire and smoke the war-horse falls 5 
Whilst warrior after warrior bleeds, 

And e’en stern valour’s soul appals 5 
And horse and rider both aie down 
With all their gay capinison. 
But hark, that distant shout, that yell! 

The tempest of the strife is o’er 5 
That ball has done its work too well— ; 

Greece! thy best hope is now no more 
Yet is not ull in vain the strife 

That costs thy warrior son his life. 8. 8. 
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A FRAGMENT. 
’Tis ew’ning tide, 

4nd soft the rippling waters breathe their hymn 
In Nature’s ear. Return sweet Heav'n its snuie! 
‘Tis now that thought flies back to former youth; 
And noon-day Cures, as some far mountains 

seem, | 
Veiling their rugged brows in soft blue light, 
py distance robb’d of all asperity 5 
“Tis thus that Memory’s store creates the charm 
That gilds the frost of age, or sunshine len Is 
E’ev to the brightest dream. And, oh, ‘tis then, 
When banished from his native home—his 

fiiends, 
The harmless jest that ran the circle round, 
And gained a laugh from all, will oft return 
In all its brilliancy of bliss—and wake 
In the young wanderer’s heart a sigli—a tear 
Vor home—for happiness, M. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Picturesque Views of the English Cities, from 
Drawings by G. F. Ronson, Vdited by J. 
Britron, F.S.A., &e. &e. No. I. 

In a well-written address, Mr. Britton ob- 


publication, from the beauty, variety, fidelity, | 


ard picturesque effects of the drawings; and 
that he was induced to have the whole en- 
graved in line, from a partiality to this branch 
of art, and personal friendship for some of its 
meritorious professors. We congratulate the 
worthy editor on his labour, and trust that 
his ‘speculation,’ as he terms it, will turn 
to that advantage so exquisite a work de- 
mauds and merits. Jn the present number 
are contained eight views,—Norwich, from 
the east; Lichfield, Rochester, Bristol, and 
Chichester, from the west: Worcester and 
York from the south; and Canterbury from 
the north. In each of these engravings, the 
cathedral constitutes a chief object, and, in 


tinted view of the fair and beautiful city | 


‘of Worcester at sun-rise: a fine freshness 


‘breathes through the whole, as if nature had 





ee 


lent one of her most delightful skies to the 
delineation of an equally deiightful scene on 
earth. Canterbury, with its antique towers, 
is good, and the harvest field, in the fore- 
ground, picturesque and striking. What 
shall we say of York, with its minster rising 


‘from the midst of surrounding buildings, 


hoar with antiquity, the titular guardian of 
the place, diffusing around dreams of other 
days and holy awe. The view is fine, and 
the dappled sky seems to rest quiescent 
over its venerable walls. The figures of sun- 
dry male and female Yorkists we do not, 
however, admire; they are too clumsy even 
for provincials. Of Chichester we have a 
most magnificent portraiture; the light and 
elegant cathedral is boldly brought out from 
the back ground, which is dark with thun- 
der-clouds, in which is dimly seen the pris- 
matic bow; the meadow in front, with its 
cattle and sheep, seems glowing with animal 


‘and vegetable life, and the dark hues on the 
serves, that he was tempted to undertake this | 


surrounding foliage finely set off the lighter 
climpses of the scene. Bristol 1s the last of 
the collection, and not unworthy to form the 
finish; yet although much spirit is palpable 


| in this extensive landscape, it 1s not so great 
| a favourite with us as some of the preceding. 
|The massy tower of the cathedral, and the 





‘clustering houses of the city, together with 


the distant downs and hills, are, however, 
well depicted. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that the pre- 
sent work is one not only locally interesting, 
but worthy the attention of all patrons and 


| admirers of the fine arts, or to use Mr. Brit- 


addition to this prominent feature, the artist | 


has diversified his subjects by the intreduc- 
tion of the variegated and changeable effects 


ton’s somewhat conceited phrase—embel- 
lished literature. Vor excellence of drawing, 
varied landscape, just delineation, and pleas- 
ing concomitants, this Number of the Eng- 


lish Cities, is eminently superior to all similar 


produ ed by clouds, in the usual return of. 


morn and eve, calm and storm, &c. Now 
we will turn to the plates, which are rich 
in the beauty of art and in natural tone. 
The City of Norwich is an exquisite produc- 
tion; sleeping in the shade of eve, with its 
tall spire catching the last gleams of the 
western sun, it forms a picture of repose re- 
dolent with loveliness; the bold forerround, 


on Which are several figures, forms a pleas- | 
Lichfield is hkewise a scene of 


ing relief. 
ho Common pretensions, combining with a 
Western view of the cathedral 
churches, a luxuriant and woody landscape ; 
the foliage in this engraving is minutely 
detailed, us is likewise the sombre sky, 
indicating the approach of a summer storm. 
Rochester, with its embattled ruins, pla- 
cid river, and high-arched bridge, has a 


' 





and previcus publications. 





THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
LPP AALT 
Covent Garpen Tueatre.—On Thursday 
evening his Majesty attended this house, 


to witness the representation of Weber's 


and other | 


Oleron, and Pooie’s Scape-Goat. On his 
entering the royal-box, a few minutes be- 
fore seven, a simultaneous burst of applause 
greeted his presence, which was continued 
for several minutes. God save the King was 
then sung by the vocal corps, which was fol- 
lowed by Rule Britannia, in the chorus of 
which his Majesty most heartily joined. 
With the exquisite strains of Miss Paton, 
and Madame Vestris in the opera, the royal 


visitor seemed well pleased, nor did he evince 
less satisfaction at the awkward scrapes of | 


pleasing effect; the perspective is excellent, | 


and the reflection of light through the narrow 
Casements of the rootless castle admirable: 
but we should have been better pleased had 


Farren, as Polyglot, in the afterprece. The 


'whole of the performers evidently felt an ad- 


ditional stimulus, and acquitted themselves 


to the best of their abilitv. 


Mr. Smith taken more care in some portions 


of his task; 
form a jumbled mass, incapable of affording 
a natural expression. The next on the list is 
4 most admirably engraved and deli 


the lines are often confused, and | 


y. Not content with 
having had God save the King thrice, the 
audience at the conclusion of the perform- 
ances, called for it a fourth time, and, at the 
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This night (Friday) his Majesty will pay 
a similar visit to Drary Lane; the perform- 
ances are Ihe Devil's Bridge, and Love, 
Luw, and Physick. 

There was a full rehearsal, on Thursday, 
at the King’s Theatre, of Spontini’s opera, 
Lhe Vestale, which promises to be extremely 
popular; the overture is very fime, as ate 
many of the chorusses and marches, in which 
the piece abounds. 

The French Theatre in Tottenham-Street 
will commence its season on Monday next, 
Among the persons engaged are Perlet and 
Odry, and Potier, son of the celebrated co- 
median who performed at this theatre last 
season. After an occasional prologue, Rey- 
nard’s comedy, Le Légatuwe, will be per- 
formed on Monday, and L’ Artiste (the ori- 
ginal of Lofty Projects), in each of which 
Perlet will sustain a principal character. 

Boildieu’s opera of La Dame, Blanche, 
which was originally intended to be per- 
formed on Saturday next, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, is now postponed till the latter part 
of next week. 
= a 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Royal Soctety.—Thursday being the anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Society, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers 
and of the council for the ensuing year :— 

President—Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. Trea- 
surer—Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. Secretaries 
—J. 1. W. Herschel, Esq. and J. G. Children, 
sq. Couneil—Old Members: Sit Humphrey 
Davy, P., John Barrow, Esq. Lord Bishop of 
Curlisle, Davies Gilbert, Esq, J. T. W. Hers- 
chel, Sir Everard Home, Bart, Captain H, 
Kater, John Pond, Esq., James Sotth, Esq, 
W.H. Woollaston, M D., Thomas Young, M.D. 
New Members: John Abernethy, Esq., Charles 
Bubbage, Esq, Captain F. Beaufort, R. N., 
Kobert Brown, Esq., John George Children, 
Esq, Charles Hatchett, Esq, A. B. Lambert, 
Esq., George Pearson, M. D., Wm. Prout, M_D. 

The Society of Antiquaries have confirmed 
a resolution of the council, empowering the 
treasurer and director of the society for the 
time being, to proceed to the election and ad- 
mission of fellows in the absence of the. pre- 
sident and vice-presidents, and to transact all 
other business, in the same manner as if the 
president or a vice-president were present ; 
and it 1s ordered to be added to their sta- 
tutes. 

At the last meeting of this society, his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos presented to the society, in three volumes 
quarto, The Irish Chronicles, edited by Dr. 
O'Connor.— A paper, with an illustrative 
drawing, by S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A., 
was read, accompanying the exhibition of an 
ancient sword, lately added to his son’s col- 
lection, by the hberality of Lord Gage. This 
weapon of state belonged to the abbots of 
Battle, in Sussex, who possessed, in their 
monastic domains, the jurisdiction of life and 
death, of which the sword was an emblem.— 
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iA paper, by ee F Nicolas, Esq., ae 


fall of the curtain, his Majesty retired amid | 


atcly ; rounds of loud and universal! cheering. 


was read, tn illustration of a transcript, from 
a MS. in the Harletan Collection, of the in- 
structions given by Ilenry VIII. to two of- 


' ficers of his household, to go into Cornwall ; 
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ostensibly for the purpose of visiting their 
friends, but, in reality, for that of making in- | 
quiries respecting the character, sentiments, | 
and influence of William Kendall, suspected | 
to be an adherent to the unfortunate William | 
Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, son of Cathe-' 
rine Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Ed- 


ward IV., and W. Courteney, Earl of Exeter. 


This document presents a curious exemplifi- | 
cation of the system of espionage which | 


Henry VIII. so frequently employed. 

Mr. D'Israeli, senior, is about to publish 
a Life of Charles I. 

A partial eclipse of the sun took place on 
Wednesday. It commenced one minute before 
tena.m. The greatest obscurity was at four 
minutes past 11, and the eclipse ended at 
11 minutes past 12. The portion of the sun’s 
disk obscured was on its northern side, to the 
extent of six digits, 374; that is, rather more 
than half the diameter. 

Mr. Sams announces a New Annual Peer- 
age of the British Empire, in two volumes. 

Mr. Collins, the eminent glass manufac- 
turer, has stained in glass some beautiful win- 


dows representing Faith, Hlope and Charity, | 


for achurch now building in Paris, which are 
at present exhibiting in the Luxembourg pa- 
lace. In honour to the artist, the Count de 
Noe has presented him with two fine medals, 
one in silver the other in copper, at the ex- 


press desire of the Count de Chabrol and the | 


department of the Seine. 

A History of France, from the earliest to 
to the present period, is promised froin the 
pen of Mr. [lawkesworth. 
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THE LITERARY CHRO 


THE BEE, | 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


IMPKOMPTU 
On rcading a Report of the Trial, Wright v. 
Jerdan and Others :— 

* Wren Greek meets Gieek then comes the tug 
of war;’ 

When quack meets quack, they spar—and then 
to law ; 

And though J n attacks whate’er is Wright, 

The Champaigne-man has foiled bim in this 





fight. 


Hear this, ye champions—hear this single line! 
‘ There needs no bush for good or genuine wine.’ 





Polish Nobility. —The Emperor of Russia’s 
last decree on titles ordains, that in Poland 
no person shall assume the title of baron un-_ 
less his income be £25 per annum ; of count, 
unless he have £75 per annum ; and of 
prince, unless he can command £120! 

In one of Mr. H. Ball’s love-letters to the 
charming Mercandotti, before marriage, wish- 
ing to style her ‘ tdol of my soul,” in French, 
he wrote as follows: ‘ puresseur de ma sole.’ 

Newspaper Flattery.— 1’ Etoile gives se- 
veral anecdotes of the Duke of Bordeaux, 
which prove the excellence of his judgment, 
and the goodness of his heart. We shall 
quote with pleasure that which appears to us 
he most remarkable. 
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Thie paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d.; 
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London: published Ly Davidson, 2, 


Some one was con-' 


alsu by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Lane; 
Pall-Mal!, Suthoriand, Calton Street, Edinbergh; Gritin & Co,, Glisgow; and by ali Bookse!le 
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structing a chart of Europe; the countries of 
the north were already laid down, and the 
geographer said,—‘ We shall soon be in 
France.’ The young prince, who was at- 
tending to something else, hastened at hear- 
ing the word France, and said, stamping 
with his foot, ‘ Give France to me; that is 
my business ; I alone ought to draw France.’ 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


lr our friend ©. had thrice the vanity his mo- 
desty would acknowledge, his merit, in our 
estimation, would far outbulance it.—His ex- 
quisite stanzas in Our next. 
R. H.’s Bacchanalian in an early number. 
We like J. W.’s prose better than his poetry. 
© Hope.’—R. H.'s lines ior The Bee shall be 
inserted. 











WEREKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
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Morks just published :—Memvirs of the London 
Astronomical Seciety. vol. 2, pait 2, 4to 12. 10s — 


| Baily’s Tables of Pixed Stars, dto. 12. 5s —Picturesque 


Map of the Rhine, 16s.—Rosaline Woodbridge, 3 vols. 
Id 5e¢—Almack'’s, a Novel, 3. vols 
Panic, ly —Tales of a Voyager, 3 vols IZ Ms. 6c. 








Price 8s. in boards, Vol. HL of 
HISTORICAL and CRITICAT 


N 
| A DICTIONARY, Abridged trom the great Work | 
of BAYLE. 


To be completed (this month) in Four 
Volumes. 


‘That vast storehouse of learned and amusing matter, 


the Historical and Critical Dictionary of Bayle, is prac- 


tically feiniiar to all literati, and known by reputation 
to most general readers. [ts size, however, (five pon- 
dereus folios,) and the great mass of controversy which 


| it contains upon points which, however learned and cue 


rious, hive now uearly lost their interest, will always 
prevent it from being a popular book in its originel 


| Shape, though it comprises an abundance of matter 


well calculated to amuse and inform, if separated from 
what is heavy and obsolete. This separation has just 
been attempted in a mixed selection and abridgment, 
or, father, what the Italians term rifaciniento, a re-cast- 


ing of the whole, bringing congenial portions together, 


aud attending less to the original sequence of the arti- 
cles than to the connection of subjects and reas) The 
editorevinces d:scrimination and tact in the executiou 
of his task. The Life of Bayle is very neatly written, 
and presents an interesting view of the struggle which 
that virtuous writer maiutained single-hatded, through- 
out his eareer, acvinst the malice of priesteraft aud a 
peculiarly inveterate literary rivairy.'—Globe and Tra- 
veller. ° 

* Bayle’s Dictionary is, perhaps, the richest treasury 
of varied literary entertaiucient to be found inany lan- 
guage. The present publication puts in possession of 
the English public a very commodious compendium of 
a work not hitherto presented to them in a form at all 
suited for general circulation. '—Edinburgh Star. 

*As a vade-mecum of learning, truth, and strong- 


tine, an Opportunity of possessing, this selection from 
Bayle is most judiciously made, and will, doubtless, 
produce 4 considerable effect upou the pudlie wind, 
Asa book of mere entertainment, it merits the attention 
ofall who wish to mingle information with their aniuse- 
wents.—Tyne Mercury 

London: Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Sireet. 
burgh: John Sutherland, Caltou Street. 
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or 10d. if post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Menthily or (Quarterly Parts. 
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. Just published, 
F' ELD FLOWERS; a Collection of 
Miscellaneous Poems 

tian ait ay e BRA NDRETH Jun. 
uthor of Sylla,a Tragedy, from the French of M. 
Portland [sie, a Poem, ke &e. M Jouy; 
‘All the poems, however, possess considerab| 
beauty.—La Belle Assemblée, July, 1826. ale Poetic 

Relfe, 13. Cornhill, Underwoods. 32, Fleet Street 





This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8« 6a 
THE ST'PPRESSED WORK OF A PERSECUTED 
FRENCH PROTESTANT, ENTITLED — 
OMAN TABLETS, containing Faets 
Anecdotes, and Observations on the Manners, 
Customs, Ceremonies, and the Government of Rome 
at the present day. 
By M. DE SANTE-DOMINGO. 
Translated from the criginal MS —This work wes 
suppressed in France, at the solicitation of the Popes 
Nuncio and the Jesuits, and the author was fined and 
imprisoned, Towhich is added, (never before put. 
lished,) the Authenr’s Defence before the Cour Royale 
at Paris, in solemn hearing 
Published ly T. Flint, 28, Burlugton Arcade, Pic. 
cad Hy. 


ONDON MAGAZINE, (New Series) 
4 No XNIV_ for December, contains—t. Appen. 
dix to the Black Book—IUl. A Visit to Brighton—tif, 
American Dramatists—IV. *The Age'—V. Souvenir 
Books, ov Joint Stock Literature—VI_ Peé la Chaise 
Vil. Mr Hood's Whims—VIIL War with America 
IX. Dr. Southwood Smith's Lectures on Comparative 
and Human Physiology —X Adventures of a Foreigner 
in Greece, No 5—XI1. Diary for the Month of Novem. 
her—XIT. Episodes of the Don Quixote. No. 1l—XIIf, 
Tie Uneenscious Rivals, a Dramatic Sketch—XI1V, 
MAGAZINIANA, &e_ Prices of Shares, &e. Lites ary 
Works just published, &e. &e. &e. 
Published by Hunt and Clarke, 38, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden. 
USEFUL BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
1. HE HOUSE BOOK, and Family 


Chronicle of Useful Knowledge; combining 
Medicine, Cookery, Diet, General Economy, Health, 
Sea Bathing, Gardening. Manufactures, Arts &c., with 
the various Branches of Domestic Concerns; and in- 
cluding upwards of a thousand select Recipes and Pre- 
scriptions, from tie best authorities; with a variety of 
other tmportant information, for the use of Families, 
Luvalids, and Convalescents. By W. Scott, MoD. Tn 
a closely printed volume Svo., Containing upwards of 
600 pages, price 12s, in boards, 

2 THE NEW LONDON MEDICAL POCKET. 
BOOK; explaining, in alphabetical order, the causes, 
symptoms, and treatment of Diseases; the properties, 
doses, modes of preparation, &c, of the principal medi- 
cinal substanecs, conformebly with the latest altera- 
tions of the Pharmacopea; with an Appendix of Pre- 
scriptions, including the new Fiench Medicines, Poi- 
sous, Tests, Antidotes, &e. By J. 8, Forsyth, Surgeon. 
Price 6s. in boards. 

3 THE NEW LONDON MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL DICTIONARY; also by JS. Porsyth: com- 
bining. in one volume, those departments of Medical 
Science which have heretofore been dispersed iu sepa: 
rate and expensive works, and including Anatomy, 
Chemistiy, Botany, Materia Medica, Midwitery, 
Pharmacy, Physiology, with the Collateral brauebes of 
Philosophy, Natural History, &c. &e. Price 15s. in bis, 

4. THE CHRONOLOGY of the EIGHTEENTH 
and NINETEENTH CENTURIES; comprehending 
every important Transaction from tie year 1700 to the 
close of the year 1825. By Henry Boyle. Closely 
printed in 8vo Price 14s. in boards a 

5. THE FAMILY CYCLOVPQ:DIA; a Dictionary 
of useful and necessary knowledge in Domestic Eco- 
nomy, Natural History, Agriculture, and the useful 
Arts: includimg the most approved modes of treatment 
of Diseases, Accidents aud Casualties, both for the hue 
man and brute Species By James Jennings fu & 
large 8vo volume of 1400 pages. Price £1. 75 10 bas. 

6 THE CYCLOVGEDIA of COMMERCE; coum- 


rising a Code of Commercial Law, Practice, aud In- 











) 
whee beth a Description of the different Articles of 
mindedness, which ail classes have now, for the first | 


en 


Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ post paid) are to h 
Richardson, Coruhill; 
ers aud Newsvenders.—Drinted Vy Davidsoli, 


Cominerce, their places of growth or culture, diserim- 
nation and varieties, tbe Laws relating to Commerce, 
and to Trade and Business generally ; the Principles 
and Practice of Commercial Arithmetic, Exchanges, 
Insurance, &c. By Messrs. Clarke and Williams. fu 
a comprehensive volume 4to. of S06 pages, 10 double 
cOlumos. Price 18s. in boards, 

Published by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. 
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addressed. Sold 
Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand , Chapp 
Carey Street. 
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